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N 1901 a young Danish toolmaker began 

work in the General Electric shops in Sche- 
nectady. One day he hit on an idea for making 
a machine safer and more efficient. The boss 
had his doubts, but Chris Steenstrup proved 
his idea would work. Today, beloved by his 
fellow engineers, with 110 patents to his credit, 
Chris is still looking for ways to improve 
things. 


Chris welcomes tough engineering assignments. 
For instance, he solved one of the toughest 
problems in the building of Dr. Alexanderson’s 
great radio alternators which made possible 
radio communication with Europe during the 
World War. Back when there were very few 
domestic electric refrigerators in the country, 
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Chris got the job of devising a long-lived and 
efficient refrigerator. After months of work he 
designed a mechanism that ushered in a new 
era in American living. For from it General 
Electric developed the first sealed-in-steel re- 
frigerator mechanism—the principle that has 
helped bring the comforts of electric refriger- 
ation to 14 million American families. 


Chris Steenstrup’s contributions to more com- 
fortable living are typical of the hundreds made 
by General Electric men and women. For years 
they have been putting electricity to work in 
the home and in industry, helping to make all 
manufactured products more plentiful and less 
expensive, enriching our lives—providing More 
Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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SO YOU ARE INTERESTED in LATIN AMERICA! 


IF YOU WANT TO— 


VISIT the picturesque lands to the South 


STUDY the underlying economic and cul- 


tural forces 


CREATE a more genuine friendship be- 


tween the Americas 


WE INVITE YOU TO JOIN US IN SOUTH AMERICA OR MEXICO NEXT SUMMER 


SOUTH AMERICA — 


THE INSTITUTE ON INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS IN ARGENTINA AND BRAZIL 
. (July 12-September 15, inclusive, from New York) 


Sixteen days will be spent in Brazil, seventeen in Argentina. Program: introductory material 
will be presented on shipboard by American historians, economists, geographers, archeologists, 
etc. In the countries visited, lectures and round table conferences will bring in national lead- 
ers in education, economic life and cultural activities. Also, field trips will be made to the more 
important points of general interest—such as provincial Sao Paolo, and the Universities of La 
Plata and Cordoba. 


MEXICO— 


THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL SEMINAR—July 5-25 


Ten days will be spent in motoring to the most interesting places in Mexico—including Patz- 
cuaro, Morelia, Puebla, Cuernavaca, Taxco. The rest of the program will be held in Mexico 
City. There will be a series of lectures and round table discussions, led by a few American 
authorities and some thirty Mexican spokesmen. Members will have the advantage of the Com- 
mittee’s contacts over a period of fifteen years in a program that is objective, searching, and 
always exciting. 


a ee 
THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL To HUBERT HERRING, Director 

RELATIONS WITH LATIN 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
AMERICA, Inc. 


I am interested in: 


Newey tae cee aur air mess The Fifteenth Seminar in Mexico........................... 

Stuart Chase, Chairman 

Florence E. Allen, Vice Chairman The Institute in South America......... ce FS ee RE OR 
Henry Goddard Leach, Vice Chairman 
Edward Alsworth Ross, Vice Chairman 
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The Gist of It 


THROUGH THE EYES OF A SENATE INQUIRY 
the people of the United States now have a 
closeup look at their railroads. On page 149 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, 
chairman of the Railroad Investigation Com- 
mittee, interprets its findings and discusses 
some of the proposed legislation that has 
resulted. Senator Wheeler, a native of Massa- 
chusetts, began his career in Butte, where he 
was admitted to the bar in 1906. After 
serving as U.S. district attorney for Montana 
during the Wilson administration he was 
elected to the Senate in 1923, and has served 
continuously since then. He was the candi- 
date for Vice-president on the Progressive 
ticket with Robert M. LaFollette in 1924. 


FROM TEXAS, A CONSTRUCTIVE STORY OF 
migrants who know where to go. (Page 
152) This story of pioneering by the state- 
federal employment offices is told by Lewis 
T. Nordyke, a newspaperman of Amarillo, 
who has himself followed the crops. Mr. 
Nordyke, a contributor to leading national 
magazines and newspapers, is the author of 
“Ladies and Lynchings,’ a widely quoted 
article published in Survey Graphic, Novem- 
ber 1939. 


MaRIAN G. GREENBERG, AMERICAN CHAIR- 
man of Youth Aliyah, the international or- 
ganization which sponsors the settlement of 
Jewish youth in Palestine, tells about the 
youngest pioneers. (Page 158) 


ALTHOUGH GEORGE C. STONEY HAS SPENT 
much of the past year in New York City, 
where he has been identified with the sur- 
vey department of Henry Street Settlement, 
he has made frequent visits to the South, the 
franchise system of which he has examined 
in two articles: the first, published in Janu- 
ary; the second, on page 163. Mr. Stoney 
is a native of North Carolina. 


IN THE LONG YEARS BEFORE HE BECAME 
commissioner of Indian affairs, John Collier 
was a frequent contributor to the pages of 
Survey Graphic. Now we appraise, by Com- 
missioner Collier’s own yardstick as it were, 
recent developments in the life, work, cul- 
ture, and security of the American Indians. 
(Page 168) Alden Stevens, the son of 
Thomas Wood Stevens, well known poet 
and teacher, wrote his article after trans- 
continental journeys and frequent sojourns in 
the chief Indian areas of the nation had 
supplemented his analysis of numerous pri- 
vate and public reports. The result is an 
answer. to some of the, questions raised in 
our first “Calling America” issue, notably by 
William Allan Neilson: How are we getting 
along with some of our distinctive minority 
problems? Happily, Mr. Stevens can answer 
with an account that is decidedly full of 
progress as well as promise. 


MARCH MARKS NATIONAL CONSERVATION 
Week. In two brief and engaging sketches of 
Pearl Chase, Santa Barbara conservationist 
(pages 178 and 180), Frank C. Taylor, Cali- 
fornia writer, and Katherine Glover, eastern 
visitor to California, give an inkling of the 
things that citizens can do to conserve their 
communities and their countryside. 
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WEBB WALDRON, WHO TELLS THE STORY 
of Hill City (page 182), has written many 
articles on community organization. 


For TWENTY YEARS BEFORE THE JAPANESE 
invasion of China, Ida Pruitt was chief medi- 
cal social service worker of the Peking Uni- 
versity Medical College Hospital. She was 
born in China, received her early education 
in an English school there, later studied at 
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Teachers College of Columbia University in 
New York. Now she is chairman of the 
Hong Kong Promotion Committee of the 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, which are 
putting refugees, wounded soldiers and the 
families of those killed in battle to employ- 
ment in small cooperatives in safe areas. 
Miss Pruitt has made many field trips into 
the interior to observe conditions in the dis- 
tricts which her article (page 186) describes. 
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Railroads on the Witness Stand 


by BURTON K. WHEELER 


A prescription for the ailing railroads, written after four years 


of intensive diagnosis by the Senate railroad investigation. Can 


consumers, railroaders, investors—asks the committee chairman 


—afford million-dollar-a-day waste, obsolete equipment, ar- 


bitrarily high freight and passenger rates, and devious routing 


of many of the things Americans buy? 


The railroads are still the great and necessary transpor- 
tation system of the country. They rank near the top of 
our key industries. When they are sick, the malady does 
not stop with them but spreads a long way beyond—Rer- 
PORT OF THE FEDERAL COORDINATOR. 


THE RAILROAD PROBLEM STANDS WELL TO THE TOP OF THE 
list of pressing current problems—problems which are 
still serious enough to push the European and Asiatic 
wars into the background. It is no secret that capital in- 
vestment is lagging in our economy, that there is a pov- 
erty of purchasing power, that ten million workers are 
unemployed. Ailing railroads have contributed to this 
situation; robust railroads can help to lead us out of it. 

The railroads in normal times are among the most 
important customers for the basic industries of the coun- 
try. They buy about 23 percent of our national produc- 
tion of bituminous coal, 19 percent of our fuel oil, 17 
percent of our iron ard steel, and from 16 to 20 percent 
of the total timber cut. 

By 1935, when the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce began its railroad investigation, the govern- 
ment had poured more than $1 billion into the railroads, 
yet nearly one third of the railroad mileage in the country 
was in receivership. Railroad employment had declined 
from 1,779,000 in 1929 to 994,000 in 1935, adding more 
than two thirds of a million workers to those without 
work. This was a direct increase in unemployment; there 
is no way of counting how many hundreds of thousands 
more were indirectly deprived of their jobs in the mills 
and mines and factories. For in 1935, annual purchases of 
railroad materials and supplies had fallen to a bare $600 


million—a decline of almost $1 billion from the 1926 
high. This decline had a deflationary effect upon our 
whole economic life. 

In 1935, as now, the railroads’ chief need was for more 
traffic. But there was a general feeling that another factor 
was intensifying the effect of the depression upon railroad 
systems, and hence upon railroad employment, railroad 
securities, and general economic recovery. This other 
factor, many people believed, was the peculiar structure of 
railroad finance. That our committee set out to investigate. 


FRoM THE BEGINNING WE HAD TO CHOOSE BETWEEN TWO 
methods of approach in making our investigation. We 
could invite witnesses with a grudge against the rail- 
roads to testify concerning their beliefs. We could let dis- 
gruntled witnesses hurl accusations based upon hearsay, 
and let our investigation be turned into a forum for the 
airing of private views and prejudices. 

On the other hand, we could call upon railroad execu- 
tives and proceed on the basis of documents procured 
from the railroads’ own files, granting due process to those 
whose actions were the subject of investigation, while we 
confined ourselves to facts subject to proof. 

We chose the due process technique and have not re- 
gretted it. We were trying to throw light on the solution 
of the railroad problem, and had no desire to conduct 
either a witch-hunting or a head-hunting expedition. Get- 
ting the facts was harder than getting hearsay accusa- 
tions; but getting the facts has paid. They have enabled 
us to prepare a legislative program which, in my judg- 
ment, is sound and meritorious precisely because it is 
based upon a bedrock of those facts. 
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Four years have now passed during which we have 
placed the railroads and their financiers on the witness 
stand, have heard countless words of testimony, and have 
examined thousands of exhibits. I shall not attempt in 
this article to summarize the matters developed in the 
more than twenty thick printed volumes of our hear- 
ings, for these are being narrated in many special re- 
ports already released or now in the course of prepara- 
tion. But it may be possible to deal briefly with parts of 
our investigation which are immediately relevant to the 
public’s mounting stake in the well-being of the railroad 
industry. 


Needless Wastes: $1 Million a Day 


A LARGE NUMBER OF THE FACTS GATHERED BY OUR INVESTI- 
gation have to do with needless railroad wastes and losses. 
They supply evidence to show the importance and ex- 
tent of wastes, the existence of which has long been rec- 
ognized. For example, one of the great Americans of 
our time, Louis D. Brandeis, appeared before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission many years ago to suggest 
that by seeking higher freight rates the railroads were 
attempting to solve their problems the wrong end to. He 
said that if the railroads would eliminate wastes, they 
could save themselves $1 million a day. 

A short time ago Fortune magazine printed the results 
of a round-table discussion of transportation problems by 
fifteen spokesmen for the railroad industry, labor, and 
the public. One of the conclusions reached by this group 
was that the railroads must increase their net income by 
$250 million a year. 

Our investigation did not attempt to make dollar-by- 
dollar, detailed estimates of the railroads’ wastes and 
losses. But testimony and exhibits, as well as the studies 
of authorities, indicate that by plugging up the leaks 
through which funds have been escaping, the railroads 
could save at least enough to provide them with the 
$250 million a year which the round-table discussion con- 
cluded was necessary. Some of these obvious wastes I 
enumerated for the Railroad Emergency Wage Board in 
October 1938 when the managers of the railroads were 
asking their employes to accept a cut in wages at the rate 
of $250 million a year. 

Examples of wasteful practices are readily available. 
Stock market operations alone have resulted in losses by 
‘a few eastern railroads of one third of a billion dollars. 
One of the biggest eastern roads bought the shares of two 
other eastern railroads and has seen its holdings shrink 
by approximately $100 million. An associated holding 
company spent nearly $714 million for the stocks of three 
southern railroads which declined in market value in 
excess of 90 percent. Another big eastern railroad bought 
the stock of a competing road and lost between $40 and 
$50 million. Nearly $82 million of the assets of this rail- 
road have evaporated through stock purchases. A third 
railroad, now in receivership, paid more than $24 million 
for stocks of another railroad. On the basis of current 
market values less than 5 percent of this investment 
could be salvaged. 

Railroad adventures in the stock market often create 
other problems. In some cases stock acquisitions have 
been accompanied by successful efforts to avoid the juris- 
diction of state regulatory commissions and of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. For example, one of the 
largest railroad systems embarked on a_ transaction— 
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called by the federal court “improvident, unfair, and 
unlawful”—which was not recorded on its books of ac- 
count, and led to escape from state and federal regula- 
tion, and to the submission of reports and financial state- 
ments characterized by government officials as false. 

In order to raise funds for their own purposes, those 
who have heretofore controlled the purse strings of cer- 
tain of our railroads have sometimes required them to 
pay improvident dividends or to show large profits at 
the expense of workers or of the proper upkeep of rail- 
road property. Thus the New York financial authorities 
in control of one western railroad issued instructions to 
its president that he must cut expenses to the bone in 
order to show a profit of at least $6.41 per share in 1930. 


_ Despite the president’s protest, matters went so far as to 


reach the point where as many as twenty-five broken 
rails in a day were found along the railroad’s tracks. 

Holding company control has sometimes led to un- 
fortunate impairment of railroads themselves and their 
credit. In 1930, one of the largest railroad systems in the 
country, valued at more than $2 billion, came under the 
control of a holding company closely associated with 
large banking and brokerage firms. To satisfy the hold- 
ing company’s need for cash, payrolls were slashed and 
dividends were increased. A milking process was applied 
to the various subsidiary roads within the system. In the 
case of one subsidiary, a forced dividend exceeded the 
amount of its earnings—despite heavy layoffs—by almost 
$600,000. As a result of unsound practices the system col- 
lapsed and the principal railroad within the system be- 
came hopelessly bankrupt. 

Other railroad losses and wastes grow out of monopo- 
lies of one sort or another. Monopolies in financing en- 
joyed by a few Wall Street firms have increased the cost 
of money to the railroads and have encouraged the piling 
up of huge fixed charges beyond the capacity of some 
railroads to pay. Recent railroad borrowings made on a 
competitive basis have shown significant savings. Our 
committee has done much to focus attention on this sub- 
ject. The financial groups in New York have strenuously 
contended that competitive bidding was impracticable -in 
the railroad field, but I am unable to follow their logic. 


ANOTHER KIND OF MONOPOLY SOMETIMES PROVES COSTLY TO 
the railroads. Expenditure for steel rails and other steel 
products have run into the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Arms-length bargaining in buying supplies may be 
difficult for railroads while some of the directors and 
bankers of the large steel and service companies are 
also dominant in the railroad industry. 

There is also the problem of reciprocal purchasing. 
Railroads have been faced with the demands of shippers 
that supplies be purchased from them, or from persons 
designated by them. Until the Federal Trade Commission 
ordered them to desist from the practice, officers or di- 
rectors of two of the country’s largest packing companies 
had a controlling financial interest in two companies en- 
gaged in selling devices used on railroad cars. The FT'C 
said of one firm that it “coercively and oppressively used 
the large volume of . . . traffic [275,000 carloads annual- 
ly] to secure the sale of . . . draft gears to the various 
railroads in preference to draft gears sold by companies 
who did not have any appreciable traffic to offer as in- 
ducements.” [16 FTC 67]. 

Faced with the threat that trafhc would be routed over 
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other roads or given to the trucking lines, as the penalty 
of non-compliance with shippers’ wishes, it is not surpris- 
ing that railroads have sometimes been unable to buy in 
a competitive market. Railroad purchases of materials 
and supplies amount to as much as one half billion to 
$1 billion a year or more. A saving of even as little as 5 
or 10 percent on such purchases would be of material 
assistance to the railroads. 

This list of ways in which funds needlessly trickle from 
railroad treasuries might be extended at much greater 
length; it is, of course, impossible to deal with them here 
in the detail with which they are treated in the hearings 
and reports of the committee. 


Legislation—An Immediate Necessity 


ONCE WASTES AND LOSSES HAVE BEEN ISOLATED AND HELD 
up for examination and discussion, they can be corrected 
or guarded against. In some cases problems of this sort 
have received so large a measure of public attention as 
to make legislation necessary. 

I believe, for example, that facts brought to light by our 


committee show the necessity of extending the scope of , 


governmental regulation over stock purchases and other 
transactions which have involved serious railroad losses 
in the past. 

Senator Truman and I introduced a bill which was 
passed by the Senate during the last regular session of 
Congress. Because of its treatment of unnecessary excur- 
sions by railroads into non-railroad fields, the bill is 
sometimes referred to as the Outside Ventures bill. If 
this measure is acted upon by the House and becomes law 
during the present session, the ICC will have adequate 
power to regulate future purchases of stocks by railroads. 

Since many stock purchases and other wasteful tran- 
sactions have been effected through non-carrier subsidi- 
aries, which have heretofore been outside the scope of 
government regulation, the bill places such companies 
under Commission jurisdiction. 

In order to enable the Commission effectively to per- 
form the responsibilities which it already has, as well 
as those which are now proposed to be added, the bill 
gives the Commission power to inspect records relating 
to railroads in the possession of bankers, holding compa- 
nies, brokers, etc. Heretofore the Commission, with only 
a limited power of investigation, has frequently been un- 
able to get all the real facts necessary to the best per- 
formance of its duties. 

During the last session of Congress, Senator Truman 
and I introduced the Omnibus Transportation bill which 
attempts @ complete codification of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, besides conferring on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission full jurisdiction over water carriers. This 
measure was passed by the Senate, while another water- 
carriers bill was passed by the House. Conferees at pres- 
ent are engaged in working out a bill which will be sat- 
isfactory to both houses of Congress. Fairness to the rail- 
road industry demands the equal regulation of all com- 
peting forms of transportation. There is and can no longer 
be a monopoly in transportation by railroads. When rates 
are too high, large shippers use their own trucks. 

A third measure which we hope will be enacted in the 
present session is based upon our study of some of the 
problems which have accompanied holding company 
control of railroads. As I stated when I introduced the 
Railroad Holding Company bill: 
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The primary purpose of this bill is to prevent the continu- 
ance of abuses associated with holding company activities by 
providing for adequate government supervision of such 
activities, and by bringing about the elimination of certain 
holding companies, if it is determined by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that their continuance would be con- 
trary to the public interest. 


With one third of the country’s railroad mileage now 
in the hands of receivers or trustees in bankruptcy, the 
question of railroad reorganization is of major impor- 
tance. Because of the criticism from witnesses before our 
committee, from investors, from labor groups, from gov- 
ernmental departments dealing with the railroads, and 
from the railroads themselves, directed against present 
bankruptcy procedures, Senator Truman and I introduced 
a bill, passed by the Senate in the last session, which 
seeks to revise the Bankruptcy Act in a manner which 
will promote the prompt and sound reorganization of our 
railroads. The House of Representatives has not yet taken 
action on this bill. 

Our hearings have shown the need for strengthening 
the present law with regard to the financial structures of 
the railroads emerging from bankruptcy, and have dem- 
onstrated that the earning power of railroads is the only 
realistic basis upon which they can properly be reorgan- 
ized. In our bill, earning power is made the sole measure 
of the new financial structure. 

The Railroad Reorganization Act also attempts to solve 
another reorganization problem revealed by our hearings. 
The existence of so many difficult, involved, and time- 
consuming railroad bankruptcies (over 100 railroads are 
now in the hands of receivers or trustees) has imposed 
an unfair burden on our already crowded federal courts. 
Judges are not always experienced in the special prob- 
lems which railroad cases present, and they do not al- 
ways have time to deal with them adequately. As a rem- 
edy for this situation our measure provides for the es- 
tablishment of a special court to devote its full attention 
to reorganization matters. We hope that these provisions, 
and others designed to cure reorganization problems, will 
soon become part of the bankruptcy laws. 


Toward Railroad Recovery 


Our INVESTIGATION HAS MADE CLEAR THE NEED FOR THE 
elimination of unfortunate financial practices and of the 
wastes and losses through which railroad funds some- 
times evaporate. It has also, by casting much light on the 
broad nature of the railroad problem, armed us with 
new viewpoints and new information which may aid in 
the formation of a far-reaching recovery program. 

Of course, the railroad problem is too broad to make 
possible its solution by any single formula. Legislation 
and reform alone are not a complete panacea for railroad 
ills; the railroads have roots which reach deep within 
our national life. Perhaps we shall never succeed in 
effecting a cure until we are able to increase employ- 
ment and mass purchasing power. To have a really 
healthy transportation system, the factories and mines 
and mills and farms must operate at something approach- 
ing capacity, and the machinery of distribution must be 
unlimbered. When we succeed in these ends, railroad 
income should be sufficient to meet all proper needs. 

In making our investigation of railroad finance we 
tried not to lose sight of the men and women in the 
background whose labor makes (Continued on page 201) 
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Weslaco, Tex., when the carrot crop is rushed to the northern markets by seasonal workers in the fields and packing houses 


Mapping Jobs for Texas Migrants 


by LEWIS T. NORDYKE 


In the biggest job of “loose-herding” the wide open spaces have ever seen, 


Texas is charting the way for the half million workers it needs to follow 


the crops. This modern chapter in state-federal job placement is by an 


Amarillo newspaperman who “picked his way” around the harvest circuit. 
pap Pp \/ 


Tue Texas Strate EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, A FEDERAL-STATE 
agency, is bringing order, better living conditions and 
more earning power to the Lone Star State’s 600,000 mi- 
grant farm workers, mainly by removing from the har- 
vest the old idea of the honey pond and the fritter tree— 
a promised land combination many a weary soul has 
sought in vain. And the program, which consists largely 
of finding work for the migrants and guiding them to it, 
has proved so successful it is being adopted in other states 
having migratory labor problems. 

Texas, like other major agricultural states, depends on 
migrant labor to meet the peak load at harvest time—to 
follow the ripening crops along the well-beaten labor 
routes. Climatic conditions and soil types mark the big 
state off into regions, each of which has its own type of 
crops. South Texas, including the Gulf Coast and the Rio 
Grande Valley, grows vegetables, fruits and cotton. East 
Texas grows cotton and vegetables. Central Texas and 
west Texas grow cotton, peanuts, wheat and other grain. 
Northeast Texas grows cotton and vegetables, mainly 
onions. The Panhandle grows wheat. The crops in no two 
regions are ready for cultivation or harvest at exactly the 
same time. Cotton picking starts in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley in June and July. On the plains it starts in September 
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and October. A cotton picker can start work in south 
Texas in June and “pick his way” to the plains, where 
he can work until nearly Christmas. Then he can drop 
back to the valley and start cutting spinach and gathering 
vegetables in’ the winter garden area. © 

This isn’t the promised land, however. Previous to 1933, 
when new life was legislated into the United States Em- 
ployment Service, the migrant had to take his chances 
with slack periods and crop failures. The landowners, 
themselves, accentuated the problem when they found 
time-saving machinery and AAA benefits more profitable 
than tenant farming. Evictions have uprooted some 60,000 
Texas farm families since 1930. Driven by cold necessity 
these victims of change have been sucked into the stream 
of crop-following workers. Bewildered by rumors of “bet- 
ter picking” and higher pay that move swiftly along the 
grapevine telegraph of labor routes, the migrants flooded 
communities where there was no work. Wage cuts, 
stranded families and abject poverty resulted. In other 
communities, and, in some cases, neighboring ones, the 
farmers were begging for “hands” to save their crops. 
The haphazard movement of family labor naturally re- 
sulted in conditions that spawned poverty, squalor, health 
problems and discontent along the highways of Texas. 
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A Guiding Hand 

Topay THERE Is A NEW ORDER, THANKS TO 
a modern sort of round-up in Texas. 
The farm placement division of the Em- 
ployment Service keeps at its finger tps 
definite information on crop conditions 
and labor needs in every important agri- 
cultural community in the state. And it 
keeps tabs on its army of migrants, even 
though there are 600,000 of them. When 
a cotton, vegetable or fruit section needs 
workers the Service knows it, and it 
routes only enough laborers to handle 
the work in an orderly manner. Other 
workers, who ordinarily would rush to 
any area with a rumored labor shortage, 
are routed elsewhere. 


Cotton Pickers 
Wanted: Apply 
Emp. Serv. Office 


Families who are available 
to pick cotton are urged at 
once to contact the local office, 
of the Texas State Employ- 
ment Service, so that they may 
be routed to the cotton grow- 
ers, who are in need of their 
services. 

Likewise, all cotton growers 
who need pickers now, or in 


the immediate future, wha Geeskiaides 


Item from the Gilmer Mirror 


been able to determine how many work- 
ers died the week of that cold October 
rain. 

But the Service, knowing similar condi- 
tions prevailed wherever there were un- 
guided migratory workers, immediately 
laid plans to prevent a recurrence of the 
“week of death” at Lubbock. 


Roadside “sSHomes” 


LEADERSHIP CAME FROM AN UNEXPECTED 
source. The big onion county of Willacy 
in the Rio Grande Valley had seen hun- 
gry women and children scratch in har- 
vested fields for food. Here stranded 
families subsisted for days on onions the 
harvest hands had missed or rejected as 


This is not to say all phases of the 
social, economic and health problem cre- 


ated by the crop-following workers have been solved in , 


Texas or any other state, but there is definite proof of a 
workable plan that has a good chance to become national 
in scope through federal-state cooperation. In routing the 
migrants during the past two years in a manner surpris- 
ing but satisfactory to the workers and the farmers, and 
in making 403,039 farm placements in 1938, and close to 
500,000 in 1939, the Service demonstrated that the needed 
workers could be handled without serious confusion. (A 
placement means a man, woman or child has been placed 
in a job.) 

Although Texas was part of the vineyard that produced 
the grapes of wrath, the success of her plan for migrant 
control has been held up as an example for other 
states by the Federal Placement Service. Caught 
in the spotlight of John Steinbeck’s novel, Cali- 
fornia plans to cope with the nation’s number 
one migrant problem by adopting the Texas 
plan for farm labor placement and control, and 
Robert M. McKinley, who developed the Texas 
program, is helping start the placement system 
there. 

Tales of short food rations and deplorable 
sanitary conditions in Texas roadside camps 
shocked the State Employment Service into 
action. At the beginning of the cotton harvest of 
1935 in the Texas plains area, exaggerated reports 
of yield were relayed on all routes traveled by 
migrants. Workers poured into Lubbock, central 
point for one of the nation’s major cotton fields. 

About the time the .great migration reached 
Lubbock a cold rain set in. There were no hous- 
ing facilities. Many families, nearly all of them 
with small children, had no protection other than 
that of stripped-down cars or a scrub mesquite 
on the open prairie. Within a few days, children, 
mainly in Spanish-American families, fell ill of 
exposure. None of the migrants was eligible for 
relief, None could get work. There would be no 
cotton picking until after the rain. Farmers, at 
the time distrustful of migratory workers, would 
make no advance payment of wages. Food was 
scarce. Children died. Too poverty-stricken to pay 
for legal burial, the parents did the best they 
could—dug holes and buried their children on 
the muddy camp grounds. The Service has never 
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partly rotten. Business interests and civic 
organizations went into action. A camp- 
ing ground was laid out with running water, toilets, and 
garbage disposal units. So successful was the Willacy 
County camp, other communities scattered all over the 
state—Lubbock, El Campo, Sinton, Robstown, Waco, 
Brownfield, Levelland, Plainview, all centers of regions 
using a great amount of migratory labor—built camps. 
Although most of the camps are not the best of living 
quarters, they are far ahead of crowded mudholes. 

The Farm Security Administration, one of the many 
agencies cooperating with the Employment Service, came 
along with a still more ambitious program. It is building 
four housing units in south Texas—at Raymondville 
(Willacy County), Robstown, Sinton and Weslaco—and 
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Cotton pickers, Kaufman County, Texas 
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The seamy side of following the crops: Inadequate living accommodations 
when transient workers must shift for themselves as at this site last year 


Raw, 


Farm Security Administration lends a helping hand: The community center, 
which contains plumbing facilities—part of the labor camp at Sinton 


tentatively planning more for other parts of the state. The 
four camps will be completed this spring. They will have 
facilities for 1079 families, approximately 5540 persons. 
Each will be a supervised community center. The mi- 
grants will be under roof. Adjacent to the camps the FSA 
is building several small houses which will rent for about 
$8 a month to families reasonably sure of sufficient year- 
round employment to settle down. The FSA is handling 
a similar program in California. 

The housing units are far superior to the community- 
sponsored camp grounds, but the camps, aside from the 
more sanitary quarters they provided, proved to be a god- 
send to the Employment Service’s main function—that of 
orderly placement of migratory workers and the harvest- 
ing of the crops to the satisfaction of the farmers. Before 
the camps were established there were no concentration 
points for the workers, and the Service had much difh- 
culty in keeping track of labor, particularly during the 
peak harvest seasons when all available workers were 
needed. Now the workers go to the camps, and the Serv- 
ice has hourly figures on the labor supply and can fill 
orders without delay. 

Keeping track of workers, particularly the thou- 
sands who had been accustomed to unguided search for 
employment, proved to be one of the Service’s major 
problems. These people are human. And they will gamble 
on a rumor that swells hope for a better job. In Texas, 
as the Service soon learned, the age-old cotton country 
vision of whiter fields beyond the next ridge of hills sent 
jalopies chugging in all directions. 

I have worked in the fields with migrants, talked with 
them at the end of the cotton rows while we waited for 
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the frost to thaw. They had hope. They 
would take a chance, for they couldn’t 
lose. 

On a Saturday afternoon in town (a 
picker always wants to go to town on 
Saturday afternoon) we heard of “bet- 
ter picking” and higher wages in the 
next county. Hope swelled. We were do- 
ing fairly well where we were. Plenty of 
cotton to pick and a living wage. But it 
was evident the rumors were “taking.” 
Some of the pickers started to move. The 
farmer begged. In desperation, he threat- 
ened to get his shotgun. But several of 
the pickers loaded their cotton sacks, pots 
and pans and kids into their old cars 
and chugged off for the “whiter fields.” 
The poor farmer wasn’t making any 
more money than the pickers. The mar- 
ket was sagging. There was cotton in 
the field. The farmer was frantic until 
more pickers came. They came from the 
community to which our friends had 
just gone. They, too, had heard of 
whiter fields in town on Saturday after- 
noon—that honey pond and fritter tree. 


Spiking Rumors 


Ir Is THIs SORT OF THING—A PROPOSITION 
costly to the workers and the farmers— 
the Employment Service is combating 
in Texas. The Service’s first big job in 
Texas was rumor chasing. The cotton 
season was opening in the Rio Grande Valley. The Service 
received an urgent request for 2000 pickers. A field man 
rushed to the scene, ran down every rumor. Eighty-five 
pickers were sent. No more were needed. What would 
have happened to the other 1915 pickers had they rushed 
to the area is well known. Such things had been happen- 
ing for years. It had become an annual proceeding for 
growers to demand of their congressmen that immigra- 
tion restrictions be relaxed so Mexican aliens could flood 
Texas with cheap labor. 

Harsh criticism has been directed at the farmer for such 
practices, but he has his problem, too. He usually operates 
on a very sleuder profit, if any at all. And if he grows a 
crop, he must harvest and market it. Bad weather and 
delay can cause damage that means the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. The farmer came to distrust the 
workers and, distrusting, he advertised for as many labor- 
ers as he could attract, hoping enough workers to gather 
his crop would have to stay with the job or starve. Con- 
fusion, distrust, crop losses and the worst sort of poverty 
among the stranded workers resulted. 

Many farmers doubted the Service’s ability to handle 
the workers, but they have changed their minds. The 
Service established sub-offices in the main agricultural 
sections. It sent men to check labor needs. It kept weather 
reports. It kept accurate figures on acreage, close checks 
on local labor. This information was not a routine matter 
to be inserted in the annual report. It was used daily. As 
a matter of fact, a man in the central office in Austin could 
estimate more accurately the labor needs in a given coun- 
ty than could the average farmer living in the county. 

The Service sent out emergency crews to intercept the 
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workers and route them to communities needing “hands.” 
Literally, this work amounted to a round-up. The mi- 
grants, frequently being led by rumors of work ahead, 
had to be convinced the Service knew what it was talking 
about. They had to be convinced that the honey pond 
and fritter tree might be so near they couldn’t see them. 

There was some difficulty, but the Service, with all its 
accurate information at hand, simply couldn’t help but be 
convincing. If migrants heeded the Service’s advice they 
found conditions as described. If they stubbornly refused 
to listen and went their way, as many did, they soon 
learned “that government feller must have known what 
he was talking about.” The laborers soon learned to have 
confidence in the Service. Thousands now seek its ad- 
vice before making a move. 

In 1938, hordes of migrants, many from neighboring 
states, drifted to the onion fields of north Texas for the 
harvest. The labor market was glutted. The price of 
onions was so low many farmers were reluctant to har- 
vest at all. Thousands of workers found no employment. 
They were stranded. As many 
as 200 persons lived in the 
space of a town lot without 
shelter or sanitary—or unsan- 
itary, for that matter—ac- 
commodations. The farmers 
didn’t want such a thing to 
happen again. Neither did 
the Service—or the migrants. 


Last YEAR AN EARLY START 
made a world of difference. 
In south Texas the Service 
sold itself to a group of 4000 


At strategic points, farm place- 
ment agents meet the migrants, 
direct them to places where job 
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Spanish-Americans around Dallas who had never been 
successfully directed, by sending in a worker of Spanish 
descent. Loyalty to anyone they find they can trust, to 
their leader, or jefe, seems to be characteristic of Spanish- 
Americans, who represent about 60 percent of the Texas 
migrant army. While the jefe found work in the local 
onion fields for the Dallas contingent, the Service held 
back the migration of as many laborers from other sections. 

A crew of cotton pickers was referred by a Service 
interviewer to a large farm near Lubbock. A farmer who 
cultivated adjoining fields agreed to hire his neighbor's 
pickers after they finished the first job. When the jefe was 
consulted about moving down the road a few hundred 
yards into a new field, he demurred, saying: “We're work- 
ing for the government man. When we finish here we'll 
go to town and report.” In vain the farmer tried persua- 
sion. Then he took the jefe to town to see the “govern- 
ment man,” Allen Buell, who assigned the crew to the 
second farmer, the change to be made when the first 
farmer’s cotton was picked. The workers were happy. 


MIGRATORY LABOR PROBLEMS 
IN TEXAS 


TEXAS STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


opportunities are known to exist 


SEASON 


COTTON BEGINNING DATES SHOWN ON MAP 
WHEAT JUNE 10 — JULY 15 
ONIONS MAY 25— JULY | 


MIXED VEGETABLES NOV. I5— MAY I6 


HIRES TING ‘STATION 


MAJOR MIGRATORY LABOR ROUTES 
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Hope Aa grants—with fully half of them wholly dependent on 
crop-following employment—have reached out confi- 
dently for the Service’s guiding hand. 

And the farmers apparently have been convinced. 
Thousands of them depend upon the Service for labor. 
Rane rare Te ; aaery In 1938 and 1939, for the first time since 1920, there 

op: edule card, in the employment office file : . : 
Middle: The farmer filed boven copies ibe dela was not a single demand for alien labor. Local cham- 
Bottom: The referral card sends 28 cotton pickers bers of commerce reported no acute labor shortages. It 
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has begun to work the other way. As early as 1936, the 
year the Service got its system into operation, civic bodies 
began to cooperate. On August 26, 1936, the Robstown 
Record, a weekly newspaper published in the heart of 
the great coastal cotton belt, reported: 


The U. S. Employment Service, a division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, has proven a benefactor this year in the 
picking of the cotton crop in the Robstown territory, accord- 
ing to L. C. English, manager of the Robstown Chamber 
of Commerce. 

To substantiate this statement, Mr. English cites the fact 
that over 6000 cotton pickers have been placed systematically 
in the fields this year by men of this department. Instead of 
confusion in this matter, the operation has been very orderly 
and actual results have been obtained. 


Reports like this have come from all over the state, 
but there is no official tie-up between individual farmers 
or farmers’ associations with either the federal or state 
units of the agency. The Service is without policing or 
enforcement authority. It operates solely on the basis of 
mutual understanding among farmers and workers. 

In Texas, however, the federal-state agency has the 
endorsement of the Texas Agricultural Association. At 
its convention in Dallas in December 1939, the associ- 
ation strongly endorsed the work of the Service in a reso- 
lution declaring that the orderly handling of migrants 
had prevented the existence in Texas of conditions which 
are receiving such wide and unfavorable publicity in 
other agricultural states. 

There seems to be better understanding among all 
persons involved: the Service; the farmers, many of 
whom have provided housing for their workers; and the 
migrants, who enjoy better treatment and increased in- 
come. But Texas is having trouble with other states. 
The Service is making every effort to curb all useless 
migration of labor, but thousands of workers still go 
annually to the beet fields of Michigan, Ohio, Nebraska 
and Minnesota. Out-of-state migration, the Employment 
Service reports, affects the supply of labor available to 
harvest Texas crops and “is obviously acting to oppose 
the economic and social welfare of Texas agricultural 
workers and employers.” 

This weak spot can be blamed to some extent on the 
state’s labor department. Texas has laws prohibiting the 
movement*of laborers out of the state by unlicensed 
agents. The Service reports four licensed employment 
agencies, operating in the state with the express purpose 
of recruiting Spanish-American labor for northern beet 
fields. The Service’s records show the state’s department 
of labor has not assessed the high license fee against the 
agencies. The high fee was designed to discourage out-of- 
state agencies. 

The laborers are usually hauled in trucks very much 
like cattle at so much per head in advance. Many re- 
turning laborers have reported the drivers stopped only 
for fuel and nothing else. The laborers stood all the way, 
and the trip to the north is about 1600 miles. Many are 
stranded. Few return home with any fruits of their labor. 
The Farm Placement Service, maintaining that such mass 
movements and transportation facilities are revolting and 
should be prevented for the general social good, is urg- 
ing interstate cooperation to stop the practice, which 
usually gluts the labor market in the beet states. 

The Farm Placement Service is a unique form of 
federal-state cooperation. The Wagner-Peyser Act by 
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which Congress established the U. S. Employment Service 
in June 1933, provides for federal maintenance of a Farm 
Placement Service. Rather than compete with the state 
services, the federal agency appointed farm placement 
supervisors in the states in which migratory labor prob- 
lems were acute to serve as working members of the 
administrative staff of the State Employment Service. 
Texas has two such federal farm placement representa- 
tives. 

It is the federal unit that is planning inauguration of 
the Texas system of migratory labor control in Califor- 
nia and other states. A long range program is in view, 
and no one can say it isn’t needed. The migratory labor 
problem is a national one. 

I have talked with migratory laborers who were bel- 
ligerent, down on the government, down on everything— 
apparently easy prey for agitators. On the other hand, 
many of the workers, including the uprooted tenants, 
are hopeful. They have their pride. They are sensitive 
about the publicity given their plight. 

A fifty-six-year-old father of six tapped his chest and 
said: “I’d rather roam around looking for work for 
me and my family than to go on relief. It may be hard, 
but we'll make our way.” 
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The Youngest Pioneers 


by MARIAN G. GREENBERG 


While worldwide search is being made for havens for refugees, over 6000 


young Jews from Europe have been given a permanent home in Palestine. 


The American chairman of Youth Aliyah, the international committee re- 


sponsible for this work, tells how it was done, and what the future holds for 


these young pioneers. 


Ir was THE TWELFTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1939, WHEN THE LONG 
overdue Italian steamer “Galilea” dropped anchor in the 
Palestinian port of Haifa. On board was the first group of 
young refugees to leave Europe after the outbreak of 
war, and the quay was crowded with people who wanted 
to hear the story of their escape. 

Apart from the dramatic circumstances connected with 
their flight across the continent and their Mediterranean 
odyssey, there was nothing unusual about the arrival in 
Palestine of these seventy-seven boys and girls. For the 
Youth Aliyah (Youth Immigration) movement, under 
whose auspices they came, had already brought more than 
five thousand young exiles from central and eastern Eu- 
rope during the past six-years, and was preparing when 
the war began to bring another thousand. The coming 
of these first “war refugees” meant hope for the release of 
others still stranded in Europe. 

In that sense the newcomers were doubly welcome to 
Henrietta Szold, the seventy-nine-year-old American, 
founder and director of the Youth Aliyah, who had rare- 
ly missed a boat bringing “her children.” For a moment 
one could see her small, alert figure standing close to the 
gangplank. Then she was lost, engulfed by the young- 
sters to whom she was the link between home and parents 
left behind and the new life ahead. From Berlin, Vienna, 
Prague and Bratislavia these young people had come in 
sealed trains to Trieste, where just before the bombing of 
Warsaw they had boarded the “Galilea.” 

“No one would tell us why our boat was turned back at 
Rhodes and we never dreamed it was because of war. Our 
home newspapers never even mentioned that possibility. 
.-. We thought our immigration certificates were not in 
order and we were being sent back to Germany. And that 
would have meant concentration camp for us”—this from 
a little knot of boys who had reached the seventeen-year 
age limit for a youth certificate for Palestine. 

Then others broke in, and one could see that the fright- 
ful anxiety of the past might soon be forgotten—“But 
you should have been there when the boat was ordered to 
sea again. We were much too thrilled to go to bed... . 
And now Mt. Carmel is even more beautiful than we 
thought.” 

Italian neutrality has kept the sea lanes of the Medi- 
terranean open to traffic in goods and in souls; and the 
cooperative policy of the British government toward 
Youth Aliyah wards has made possible their continued 
admittance to Palestine. Since the war started, last fall, 
twelve hundred Jewish children have entered the country. 

It is not as an isolated phenomenon that the Youth Ali- 
yah program for young refugees is being described but 
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rather as an indication of what can be done, given an 
overpowering stimulus and an equally powerful response 
to the call for action. 


When Refugees Are Young 


ORIGINATING IN GERMANY FOLLOWING HITLER’s ACCESSION 
to power in 1933, the Youth Aliyah movement gained 
impetus as restriction after restriction bore down upon 
the Jewish boy or girl barred from learning a trade or 
profession or from performing even the humblest task of 
manual labor. Through settlement and training in Pales- 
tine the German Jewish community hoped that many of 
these frustrated young people might be salvaged. While 
steps were being taken in Berlin, discussions were going 
on in Palestine. That the Jewish workers in Palestine 
must help save German Jewish youth was a foregone 
conclusion. Representatives from settlements all over the 
country were called to a meeting in Ain Harod, one of 
the agricultural colonies. 

Gathered in the settlement’s central dining hall, these 
Palestinians began their deliberations. What should be the 
age limit of the refugee children? Where would they be 
housed? How were they to be incorporated into the life 
of Palestine? How long and how intensive was the 
academic and agricultural course of training to be? 
Finally how much would it cost and how were the neces- 
sary funds to be secured? 

Children between the ages of fifteen and seventeen— 
old enough to learn the occupations necessary to the rural 
economy of Palestine and young enough to forget their 
humiliating experiences—were decided upon. But since 
the married colonists were largely too young to have ado- 
lescent children of their own, other housing facilities out- 
side the Children’s House for the Palestinian youngsters 
of kindergarten or primary school age had to be provided. 

A two-year training course was outlined in the hope 
that at its conclusion the young people would be fitted for 
useful, productive and happy citizenship in their new 
land. A dual system of education was evolved under the 
guidance of Miss Szold, four hours of work in the settle- 
ment’s fields and workshops and four hours of study. 

The figure arrived at to cover cost of housing, main- 
taining and educating an adolescent, including health 
supervision and ordinary medical care, was significantly 
low. The older pioneers, despite their already arduous 
duties as laborers in the field and at the workman’s bench, 
offered to be responsible for the care and training of these 
young people. They figured that $360 would provide for 
a young person during his or her two-year apprenticeship. 
Fifty cents a day would save a child. 
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The British government, assured that places were avail- 
able in Palestine and financial support guaranteed by 
organized groups throughout the world, agreed to issue 
special immigration permits applicable to boys and girls 
between fifteen and seventeen from Germany. With fund- 
raising directed from the Youth Aliyah center in Berlin 
(later removed to London) collections were soon under 
way in many countries. In the United States a special 
Youth Aliyah committee—composed of women from all 
parts of the country, both Zionists and non-Zionists—was 
immediately set up by Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist 
Organization of America, which is sole sponsor for the 
movement here. More recently an honorary advisory com- 
mittee has been organized headed by Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and including in its membership Mrs. 
Louis D. Brandeis, Dr. John Lovejoy Eliott, Mrs. Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher, Henry Monsky, Clarence E. Pick- 
ett, Lewis L. Strauss, Oswald Garrison Villard, Stephen 
S. Wise, Senator Robert F. Wagner and George L. 
Warren. 

Orderly migration of children from Germany to Pal- 
estine began. Soon thousands of letters were directed to 
the Youth Aliyah office in Berlin and thousands of young 
candidates presented themselves. With questionnaires 
studied, personal interviews arranged and careful medical 
examinations required, the physically and spiritually unfit 
were eliminated at the outset. 

Meanwhile several large country estates had been trans- 
formed into training camps with groups of from forty to 
sixty young people. In most cases, the camp—where an 
attempt was made to approximate life in Palestine—con- 
stituted the child’s first experience in social living with all 
its attendant demands upon the individual. Mornings 
were devoted to agricultural work and the afternoons to 
study. During four weeks of preparation the children 
who had passed only first tests were observed closely by 
the trained staff of teachers and youth leaders, who 
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New arrivals celebrate on the quay at the port of Tel-Aviv 
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Syrian and German proteges of Youth Aliyah in Palestine 


judged the child on the basis of work accomplished as 
well as on his will to work. 

“In our camp at Ruednitz,” wrote one young girl, “we 
discovered how much we had taken for granted at home. 
My brother Hans and I never used to worry about get- 
ting up in time for school; we got up when Sophie, our 
maid, called us. Then we would put on the clothes she 
had washed and ironed and the shoes she had cleaned. 
When we came home from school it was to eat the meal 
she had cooked; and at night we crawled into beds that 
she had made and turned down for our comfort. But 
this is a world without Sophie. Here we must do every- 
thing ourselves in preparation for the life in Palestine. 
A hard but at the same time a very satisfying life. Now 
when I open my books I feel as if the afternoon of study 
were a reward for the real work of the morning. The 
most wonderful thing of all is the sense of comradeship. 
Thirty of us are to be chosen for the next certificates and 
I can hardly wait. I know Hans will be taken. He is be- 
coming an expert carpenter and shoemaker and these 
are needed in Palestine. I spend much time in the poultry 
Vardieias 

In the early days of Youth Aliyah activity a large pro- 
portion of candidates came from comfortable homes such 
as this. But soon training camps in Germany became 
places of refuge from homes completely preoccupied with 
economic problems, search for security, plans for emigra- 
tion. For the past year and a half Youth Aliyah training 
camps have become permanent homes; after their pre- 
paratory course many children no longer have a place 
to return to while they wait for Palestinian certificates. 
Deportations to Poland—arrests, executions, suicides— 
have left these children without parents, guardians or 
shelter. In the beginning, the young immigrants were 
chosen on the basis of physical fitness, mental alertness, 
capacity for development and adaptability to the de- 
mands of life in a cooperative society of workers; but 
now the urgency of each case is a major consideration. 


Educating Pioneers 


Ir was on Fesruary 19, 1934, THAT THE FIRST YOUTH 
Aliyah group of sixty-three German-Jewish children ar- 
rived in Palestine. Miss Szold, of course, accompanied 
them to their new home at Ain Harod in the Emek 
Jezrael (Valley of Jezrael). [See “The Promised Land” 
by Loula D. Lasker, Survey Graphic, December 1935. ] 
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The Emek, only fifteen years before a malaria-infested 
swamp, had been reclaimed and made productive by the 
older settlers, after seventeen hundred years of decay. 

The little sons and daughters of Ain Harod had been 
watching for hours for the approach of the first bus. 
When it arrived what a festival there was! The whole 
village in Sabbath dress. Tables covered with gleaming 
white cloths, laden with fruit and delicacies in honor of 
the newcomers. There were speeches of welcome by the 
colonists, acknowledged by a broad-shouldered lad of 
sixteen, chosen by his fellows because he could express 
their gratitude in Hebrew. Finally there was music, 
dancing and song which lasted not too far into the night; 
for after the exciting experiences of the day the young 
immigrants were glad to return to the new Youth House 
which they already thought of as “home.” - 

Thus the process of spiritual 
healing begins with the young 
refugee’s first day in Palestine. 
No longer an exile, his coming 
is the signal for rejoicing. He 
and his labor are needed. This 
ceremonial of welcome has 
been followed faithfully in all 
of the seventy-eight settlements 
and schools which today shel- 
ter Youth Aliyah children. 
Some have had three celebra- 
tions as new groups have re- 
placed those which had com- 
pleted the two-year training 
course. 

The transition from an indi- 
vidualistic to a cooperative 
way of life has to be made. 
There is a new language to be 
taught along with a new spir- 
itual tradition. The curriculum 
includes the intensive teaching 
of Hebrew which soon sup- 
plants German as the language 
for general use, as well as in- 
struction in the natural sci- 
ences and the broad span of 
Hebrew . culture. Complex 
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First brood of chicks for this young German pioneer 


Henrietta Szold, 79-year-old Am- 

erican, director of Youth Aliyah, 

visits a new colony founded by 
Youth Aliyah graduates 


from the start, the difficulties of 
the educational program multi- 
plied with preparation of new 
arrivals proving increasingly in- 
adequate as persecutions in Ger- 
many grew more savage. It soon 
became necessary to establish sec- 
ondary schools for Youth Aliyah 
children, and to adapt the cur- 
riculum to the needs of a student 
body constantly changing in 
character. As Miss Szold puts it: 


The aim is to inure young Jews 
of urban tradition and centuries- 
long removal from the plough and the saw, to the labor 
which lies at the foundation of the social structure. . . . Our 
students must be next door neighbor, so to say, to ploughing 
and harvesting, to cow and horse stable, to chicken-run and 
barn, to kitchen and laundry, to tractor and scythe. They 
must learn to handle tools for building and repairs. There 
are opportunities in the settlements for training in carpentry 
and the arts of the smith which are eagerly sought by the 
boys with a mechanical turn. In addition, the movement has 
developed a technical school which offers a three-year course 
designed to turn out well-trained workmen, primarily for 
the rural settlements. 

Most difficult of all are the psychic conflicts which 
have to be dealt with—problems not serious for normal 
adolescents but which loom large in the distorted world 
of a generation cast adrift. With most of the later 1938 
and 1939 arrivals showing effects of privation and anxi- 
ety, their Palestinian teachers 
and: leaders became physicians 
to body and soul. In each 
settlement and school, a special 
college of workers was estab- 
lished to deal with the problems 
affecting the youth. Composed 
of the teachers, youth leaders, 
the house mother, the organizer 
of the daily work program and 
other representatives of the 
colony, this body eases many 
difficult adjustments. Only after 
months of striving do they ap- 
peal to the central administra- 
tion in Jerusalem where un- 
solved problem cases (amount- 
ing to a little over 2 percent) are 
referred to Miss Szold, whose 
treatment of them emphasizes 
the unique character with which 
she has endowed the movement. 
A mass movement in numbers 
but not in spirit—for from the 
moment the young people are 
welcomed at the port, everyone of 
these six thousand children is 
considered as an individual, not 
as a “case record.” 
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At frequent central and district conferences, group lead- 
ers exchange ideas and experiences with fellow teachers 
from other settlements. A five months’ seminar held re- 
cently at the Hebrew University on Mt. Sopus in Jerusa- 
lem was attended by forty Youth Aliyah leaders and 
teachers, eager to secure professional guidance in the many 
educational andsocial problems with which they must deal. 

Six months before the conclusion of the two-year train- 
ing course, representatives of the host settlement and of 
the youth group meet frequently to chart the future course 
of the latter. Often the settlement insists the young people 
remain another year, during which time they perform a 
full day’s work, continuing studies at night. In this third 
year, they are no longer Youth Aliyah charges, for the 
mother colony supervises their work and provides for 
their needs—a year of “controlled independence.” 

When a youth group finally strikes out for itself and 
founds another independent labor group, usually one or 
more of the experienced counsellors from the “home” 
settlement accompanies them. Thirteen such labor 


groups, composed both of Youth Aliyah graduates and 


other young people born and bred in Palestine, can be 
found from the frontier posts of Hanita and Daphne in 
the North, to Sodom on the Dead Sea in the South. 
These young people have not hesitated to settle in the 
malarial regions with swamps to be drained and land 
to be reclaimed. 


The Long Road to Palestine 


FRoM THE EFFORT TO MEET THE CHALLENGE TO JEWISH 
existence occasioned by the rise of Hitler in Germany, 
Youth Aliyah was soon called upon to help the youth in 
the “conquered provinces.” : 

In March 1938, when Austria was absorbed by Ger- 
many, the number of Youth Aliyah registrants leaped 
to four thousand, More than a thousand of these young 
Austrians are already sheltered in Palestine with many 
waiting to come. 

A year after the annexation of Sudetenland, Palestine 
had given refuge to five hundred youthful new Nazi 
subjects. Later when Prague and its surrounding island 
of liberty was inundated by the Nazi tide and the Jews 
persecuted with a ruthlessness and fury which did not 
spare their children, Youth Aliyah rescued many young 
people from concentration camps or certain death. 

In 1938 during the days of the November Terror in 
Germany (following the murder of the German attaché 
in Paris by a young Jewish exile 
half crazed by the fate of his 
father and mother expelled to 
Poland), Jewish parents put their 
children on trains bound for Hol- 
land in the hope that the Dutch 
authorities would take them in. 
Children wandered about in the 
woods at the border without food 
or shelter until given sanctuary in 
the Netherlands. Many of them 
have since gone to Palestine— 
many still remain under Dutch 
and Belgian protection. 
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A new fishing industry grows on 
the restored lakes of old Palestine 
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Class study of the Hebrew language and agriculture 


Again when a new drive began in Germany against 
Polish and stateless Jews (those holding Nansen papers) 
in June and July, 1939, the victims remembered the previ- 
ous year when Germany had ordered the expulsion of 
Jews having Polish passports. Then men, women and 
children had been pushed across the Polish frontier with- 
out food, money or adequate clothing; subsequently, as the 
number of refugees increased, Polish guards had forced 
them back upon the bared bayonets of the Nazis so that 
many perished in the No-Man’s Land between the two 
countries. Small wonder they preferred to leave their 
children in Germany rather than expose them to the 
terror of existence in No-Man’s Land—in the hope that 
they might find refuge elsewhere. 

These events aroused men of good will in all lands. 
In England, Lord Baldwin inaugurated the Fund bear- 


ing his name and gave impetus to a movement which 
in eight months brought nine thousand German, Aus- 
trian and Czech children to Great Britain. 

The Youth Aliyah wards among them are placed in 
special training centers where preparation for Palestine is 
furthered. A Youth Aliyah Training School with 160 
children has been established at Whittingehame, Scot- 
land, the ancestral home of the late Lord Balfour, which 
was made available by his nephew and heir, Lord Tra- 
prain. Other training farms have been established in 
England for four hundred and fifty young people. 


The example of Great Britain and the Netherlands - 


has been followed by other countries. Hundreds of Youth 
Aliyah registrants have been accepted “in transit” for 
Palestine by Denmark, Sweden, France, Luxembourg 
and Switzerland. 


Tus suMMER, IN Europg, I wITNESSED THE ARRIVAL OF A 
“Kindertransport” bringing these child refugees from 
Berlin to London. One hundred and twenty left the train 
at Liverpool Station—tiny children heavily laden with 
miniature knapsacks, youngsters of ten and twelve strug- 
gling with clumsy suitcases, and adolescents whose en- 
tire aspect gave the lie to their youth. For a moment I al- 
most confused the scene with that of an American camp 
homecoming. But the illusion was quickly dispelled by a 
glance at the platform, barren of welcoming parents, and 
by a closer examination of the placarded train and its 
human cargo. I followed the children who were led off 
immediately to be sorted, stamped and consigned. 

Many of the little ones were received by British men 
and women who, in advance of their coming, had gen- 
erously offered them a home. It was not easy to find pri- 
vate homes for the older boys, most of whom were 
assigned to institutions and special camps until reemigra- 
tion could be arranged—to what country no one could 
say. Neither jobs nor tools awaited their eager hands in 
the pre-war England of unemployment. Only the young 
girls were permitted to accept work and then only in 
domestic service. The look of passive resignation on the 
faces of these young people was tragic. 

In contrast I turned to the eighteen Youth Aliyah chil- 
dren among them who had occupied one of the carriages 
in the transport and apparently had already constituted 
themselves into a firmly-knit, integrated society of com- 
rades. Although from widely separated storm centers of 
central and eastern Europe their common ideal and the 
knowledge that after a short training period in Great 
Britain they would go to a permanent home in Palestine 
had sustained them. Nearly all of the eighteen children 
had been brought to England because they were “des- 
perate cases.” Only a few spoke of their anxieties. 

In many of the “transit countries” it has not been pos- 
sible to establish special training farms. As a result, in- 
teresting plans have been worked out in different places. 
In Denmark, three hundred children, all of whom en- 
tered the country after last September 3, have been placed 
with individual farmers who are giving them practical 
instruction in agriculture. 

Poland, too, has its quota of youthful German ref- 
ugees, besides hundreds of thousands of native born 
who are also candidates for emigration. Joseph W. who 
had been deported to Poland, although he was slated for 
immediate emigration to Palestine, is one of these. When 
the war broke out, he and scores of other thrice-exiled 
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young people were given up for lost. Two months later 
Joseph was located, one of a group of fifty, who, under 
constant air bombardment, had walked the 210 miles 
from Warsaw to the Lithuanian border, thence to Vilna 
where they are for the moment safe with their leader. © 

Another boy, stranded in Poland but holding a Youth — 
Aliyah certificate, was Samuel D. who finally escaped 
to Rumania. Describing the experience, he wrote: 

We walked for three days and nights without sleep and 
with very little rest. ... Nearly every town that we - 
passed was in flames, the railroad stations shambles, with 
wrecked trains and mangled bodies choking up the yards. — 
On the third night we reached S— where I met a comrade — 
who took us to his house to sleep and gave us our first warm ~ 
food. . . . Finally we got over the border and came straight- — 
way to the Youth Aliyah office at Czernowitz. When I saw 
your letter saying that you had my certificate in London and — 
that you had been looking for me, I almost forgot the ex- — 
periences of the past few days. . . . How soon can I go to © 
Palestine? j 

Fortunately he will not have long to wait. For one 
hundred certificates for Palestine have recently been sent 
to Rumania, Hungary, Latvia and Lithuania for young 
people who fled to these hazardous havens. ; 


First Harvests 


THERE ARE MANY WAYS OF JUDGING suCcCEss. A MOVEMENT 
might be considered a success for having saved six thou- — 
sand young people from the inferno in central Europe ~ 
and given them bread and shelter. But Youth Aliyah © 
must be appraised from two points of view—rescue of 
body and redemption of soul. Its seventeen hundred _ 
graduates, young men and women who have completed 
their apprenticeship, are now fully integrated into the — 
pulsating, vigorous life of a pioneer land. F 

Although 76 percent of the Youth Aliyah graduates 
have chosen agricultural work, the rest have elected 
equally difficult and strenuous callings. Some are learn- 
ing the art of navigation and of deep sea fishing. A small 
group has established a settlement on the shores of Lake 
Huleh in an attempt to advance the economy of the coun- 
try by developing fresh water fishing. There are Youth 
Aliyah graduates on the Palestinian police force and 
many in the workshops and factories of new and thriv- 
ing industries. While some girls are employed in the 
household and in the care of children, a few extremely 
gifted young people are being given the opportunity for 
special training in the fields of their choice. 


Ir Is LATE SPRING WHEN THEY CELEBRATE THE FESTIVAL OF 
the First Fruits in Palestine. Each settlement arranges a 
procession which passes through the farm, gathering in 
the first fruits as a thank-offering. In the seventy-eight 
colonies and schools which shelter the Youth Aliyah chil- 
dren, the program is usually focused upon them. Together 
with the little sons and daughters of the colonists, the 
new settlers carry the day. They bring in the fruits of 
their labors: the basket of vegetables, the jar of honey, 
the products of the dairy and bakery. 

The actual picture of that youth rejoicing in the labor 
of its hearts and hands is the true measure of the pro- 
gram. Six thousand unwanted children have been re- 
stored to the dignity of human beings whose contribu- 
tion to the upbuilding of a pioneer land is not only 
wanted but fervently desired. They are the “first fruits” 
of the Youth Aliyah. There must be more such harvests. 
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Footnote to the franchise: white and Negro farmers, excluded from political polls, nearly all vote in the AAA elections 


Suffrage in the South 


PART II. THE ONE PARTY SYSTEM 


by GEORGE C. STONEY 


In a sequel to his study of the poll tax, this young southern writer 


further analyzes democracy in Dixie. His findings and his conclusions, 


carefully checked by southern researchers, are especially significant in 


How MANY PEOPLE ARE INCLUDED IN THE “SoLtD SouTH”? 
If you are talking about the people in those dozen states 
usually thought of as southern, people who sing Stephen 
Foster lyrics with the proper elisions, or who like their 
turnip greens cooked with pork, then you can count in 
about the whole twenty-seven million. But if you are 
talking about the people who will form the political 
“Solid South” this coming November, then the number 
is nearer to three million. Among these can be included 
fewer than fifty thousand of the South’s estimated total of 
eight million Negroes. 

Democratic primaries in the next few months will bring 
out a larger number of voters, pushing up the total of 
southerners who in any way take part in the direction of 
their government to a maximum of five million. The ex- 
tent of this participation, however, is limited in every 
state and in almost every community by an unshakable 
dominance of one or another political clique. 

Now this condition is not peculiar to the South. It is 
so widespread over the country, particularly in municipal 
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this year of national elections. 


and county politics, that one might almost call it the gen- 
eral pattern. It would not be fair to say that people in 
southern politics are any worse than those in other places, 
either. The main difference between southern control and 
that exercised in other states is the one party system. All 
the politics worth bothering about take place inside the 
Democratic Party. There is no opposition party to act as 
a check. 

Each state, of course, has a Republican Party, made up 
for the most part of former postmasters, their families, 
and such other patronage hunters as have faith in the re- 
turn of national Republicanism. In the mountains of Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, North Carolina and Alabama, there are 
counties as strongly Republican as the rest of the state is 
Democratic. Their Republicanism is traditional, an ex- 
pression of old anti-slavery and anti-rest-of-the-state feel- 
ing, but it is sliding away as new roads and federal relief 
come in. These small groups make no bid for statewide 
power. They hold their counties; the Democrats hold 
theirs. Between the two is often a disturbingly close co- 
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Harris & Ewing 


“Cotton Ed” Smith, Senator from 
South Carolina (above) and “Boss” 
Edmund H. Crump, mayor of 
Memphis, (below) represent some 
of the paradoxes of politics in the 
South. Above right, Professor Ralph 
McDonald, a progressive candidate 
for governor of North Carolina, 
who was defeated in a state which 
favored the issues he supported in 
his campaign 


operation. In Kentucky, _ the 
only state with an opposition 
party strong enough to win a 
statewide election, the governor- 
ship swung back and forth be- 
tween the parties every four 
years from 1907 to 1935, as if 
by arrangement. All the Repub- 
lican counties are ones with 
small Negro populations. 


BECAUSE THE PRIMARY 1S THE 
main election in the South, some 
observers have’ underestimated 
the representativeness of south- 
ern democracy; they have as- 
sumed that the number of peo- 
ple voting in the general presi- 
dential election is the maximum number of people who 
take part. Consider these three examples: In the city of 
Spartanburg, S. C., the usual number of votes cast in the 
Democratic primary is between 2000 and 2500. In general 
elections the top figure has been about 300 votes. Who 
but the politicians and a few ward heelers are going to 
bother going to the polls a second time? By voting in the 
primary they pledge themselves to support Democratic 
candidates 100 percent, anyway. In Louisiana, in 1936, 
some 540,370 ballots were cast in the primary for con- 
gressmen, as against 329,685 in the general election. The 
1938 primaries in Texas brought out 34.5 percent of the 
adults. The general election attracted only 15 percent. 

These examples are not the best ones to illustrate the 
point, probably, but they happened to be the only ones I 
could get. The unwillingness of party officials to give out 
total figures for state primaries is in no small measure to 
blame for the misinformation spread by many people 
about the extent of restrictions on southern suffrage. 

One has a right to question, however, whether being 
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forced to exercise political choice within the 
bounds of a single party can fairly be called 
“free suffrage.” The Supreme Court has 
ruled that a political party is a “voluntary 
association,” free to make such rules as its 
officers see fit. Thus, the Democratic Party, 
it has been ruled, is within its legal rights 
when, by barring Negroes from its primaries, 
it virtually disfranchises 31 percent of the 
South’s population. In many places, the party 
rivets itself in power by requiring that every- 
one who participates in the primary pledge 
himself to support none but Democrats in 
the general election. For a generation, in 
eleven southern states the Democratic Party 
has been governed by laws applying specific- 
ally to the party primary; and 
in several of them the expenses 
of the primary are borne by the 
state. Considering these facts, 
the ruling of the Supreme 
Court that. a political party 
“has no official status,” seems a 
little strained. 


North Carolina 


In ONE RESPECT, DIXIE’s ONE 
party system has an advantage 
over those existing in other 
parts of the country, especially 
over those in such places as 
Vermont, Boston and up-state 
New York, where one party 
has complete control and yet 
has no genuine primary. In 
New York’s last gubernatorial 
election, for instance, the voters 
chose between Lehman and 
Dewey. All other candidates 
were eliminated in the party 
convention. The average voter 
knew precious little about them. 
In North Carolina’s last guber- 
natorial Democratic primary, 
voters chose among five candi- 
dates. Later, there was a second “run-off” vote between the 
two most popular. Even though North Carolina’s general 
election following this was a formality, in which of the 
states did the ordinary voter have a better chance to name 
his man? 

In most southern states it is relatively easy for the ordi- 
nary person to enter politics. His name appears on the 
ballot just as does the nominee of the “court house ring,” 
and, on the face of it, he has just as much chance of get- 
ting elected. It is a custom in many places for a young 
lawyer to run for the legislature as a way of getting known. 

For the past twenty-odd years North Carolina has had 
at least two strong candidates, two clearly defined plat- 
forms, and a fairly close contest in every gubernatorial 
election. A “machine” candidate battled an “anti-machine” 
candidate, with as many as half a dozen also-rans on the 
ticket. This state has, save for Kentucky, the best numer- 
ical voting record of any state in the South. (Poll tax pay- 
ment is not a prerequisite for voting.) So far so good. Now 
watch the advantages of this one party system disappear: 
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Consider the 
campaign of 
1936. A young 
college professor, 
Dr. Ralph Mc- 
Donald, person- 
able, with an ex- 
cellent record be- 
hind him as a 
member of the 
legislature, was 
the “anti - ma- 
chine” candidate. 
His fight for ed- 
ucation had won 
for him _ the 
“school vote” and 
his fight against 
the sales tax gave him the support of a powerful mer- 
chants’ association, the backing of the trade unions, and 
the good will of the common people generally. The “ma- 
chine” candidate (now governor) was the silver-tongued 
orator and famed Sunday School teacher, Clyde Ring 
Hoey. In the first primary less than 4000 votes separated 
Hoey and McDonald. In the second (“run-off”) pri- 
mary, Hoey received a substantial majority, though it was 
desperately clear the majority of North Carolinians were 
in favor of the issues McDonald championed. 

Reasons for McDonald’s defeat: the primary came in 
July, when the school teachers (McDonald’s most active 
supporters) were away from their working communities. 
His volunteer forces, worn out by the long campaign, 
were halfhearted on the final day. The old regulars were, 
as usual, on the job. 

Reason No. 2 for defeat is a little more sinister than 
summer vacations, and it illustrates another, and perhaps 
the greatest, weakness of the South’s one party system. 
More absentee ballots were cast in this election than ever 
before in the state’s history. To justify such large votes as 
were reported in some counties where the machine had 
control, every adult would have had to come to the polls. 
An indeperdent study of absentee ballots, made just after 
the election, revealed that over half those casting absentee 
ballots were not away from the county on election day. 
Some ballots were cast in the places where the voters were 
employed, with the officiating notaries employes of the 
same establishment. In a number of cases the voter had 
not marked his own ticket. A few confessed they did not 
know for whom their ballot had been cast. 

The invalidity of these ballots was confirmed by the 
county election board, but this same body ruled that, be- 
cause the election had already been pronounced legal by 
the state election board, relief was not possible. 

North Carolina’s election board is made up in the cus- 
tomary manner: two minority (Republicans) and three 
majority representatives (Democrats). If the contest had 
been Republican vs. Democrat, some chance for justice 
would have been possible. As it was, the McDonald peo- 
ple faced a completely hostile board. 

To be sure, before the next election the North Caro- 
lina Democrats did some voluntary housecleaning. As 
one of its spokesmen frankly stated: “If we don’t do 
something, the people of North Carolina will never trust 
the Democratic Party again!” 

A law was passed doing away with absentee ballots 
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This emblem appears by law at the head 
of the Democratic primary ballot used in 
the state of Alabama 
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and other important election evils. (It applies only to pri- 
maries, though. Old tricks still go against the Republi- 
cans.) It banned the practice of allowing “markers” to 
accompany voters into the polling booths to “assist” them 
in indicating their choices. Under the guise of the old - 
law, election officers permitted markers (paid by the 
party, or a candidate) or a single member of a household 
to secure, mark, and cast ballots for every member of a 
family—from grandfather to granddaughter and all the 
in-laws. As first amended in 1939, this law allowed 
“markers” to assist only physically incapables or illiter- 
ates (the state constitution calls for a literacy test for vo- 
ters) and to assist only one voter in each election. After 
the public had rejoiced over this victory for honesty, a 
rider was attached saying that election officials might act 
as “markers” upon the contention that kinsmen are not 
available. This new election law, with all its loopholes, 
is to be enforced by the same kind of election board that 
functioned before. 

Most southern states still tolerate fraudulent practices 
of which North Carolina has, in part, rid herself. (So do 
many northern states. What about your own?) 

I have picked North Carolina for scrutiny not only be- 
cause it is my home state, but because North Carolina has 
a record for efficient, progressive government of which 
we Tar Heels can be proud. In consumer protection meas- 
ures, in public health, in highway construction and in 
schools, it has led the South. Although its Negroes have 
almost no voice, about half of the total number of adults 
do vote in both the primary and general elections. 

Despite all this, North Carolina has been lumped to- 
gether with the rest of the Solid South as a “sure thing” 
for the Democratic Party. (When it, along with six other 
southern states, gave Hoover a majority over Al Smith in 
1928, the other Democratic candidates of that year got the 
usual solid support.) This means that North Carolina has 
little chance of ever making a favorite son President. 

Casual attention given to its wishes when the dickering 
over political rewards goes on is the best it can hope for 
when the Democrats are in power. When they are not, 
North Carolina can be sure the Republicans aren’t going 
to waste perfectly good favors trying to win her over. 


How It Happened 


SOUTHERN PEOPLE ARE NOT, BY NATURE, THE KIND OF DOC- 
ile creatures this 
fixed political control 
would lead one to 
think they are. Be- 
fore 1860 there was 
no “Solid South.” In 
southern legislatures 
the country’s leading 
statesmen — Jackson, 
Jefferson, Calhoun— 
sharpened their wits 
in classic debate. No 
greater proof of the 
individual vigor of 
southerners can be 
offered than the con- 
duct of the Confed- 
erate war itself. 
The war liquida- 
ted intelligent leadet- 
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ship, especially among the young. Added to this came new 
social concepts, forced upon a stunned and exhausted 
people, not to be adopted but to be submitted to. The 
federal government's insistence on eliminating from poli- 
tics all those who had taken part in the war removed 
those to whom the people would naturally look for polit- 
ical leadership. Two new groups replaced them: the Ne- 
groes, who, with some outstanding exceptions, were ig- 
norant, docile, bewildered, and duped by men of evil 
(“carpetbaggers” so-called, and all assumed to be north- 
ern), or harassed and pummeled by reformers (really 
from the North, and the more despised); the small farm- 
ers, mountain folk, laborers—a group one might loosely 
designate as “the disinherited”—and their new leaders, 
known best as “scalawags.” 

Swindlers profited from the blunders of the new gov- 
erning groups. The old leaders just stood by. Disfran- 
chised, they could not depose these newcomers, nor could 
they restore what they deemed “righteousness” except by 
the white hood, the fiery cross, tar and the noose. And 
with these the business was done. A dozen years after 
Appomattox, every state had sent its “carpetbaggers” 
scurrying North and its “scalawags” underground. The 
reformers had retired to Boston to write memoirs for the 
Atlantic Monthly. The Negro was frightened, beaten, or 
just naturally dropped into political submission. And 
while the South was catching its breath, the same men 
of violence who had brought these things about bound 
themselves with ropes of hate into the political system. 


NEITHER THE NEGRO NOR THE DISINHERITED WAS PUT OUT OF 
politics completely at this time; only their leaders were 
frightened and their ranks split. Few of those now for- 
gotten individuals, Negro and white, who, during the 
reconstruction days, had put into law and practice meas- 
ures that even today would be called progressive, were 
permitted to remain. Negroes did sit in legislatures; they 
held minor offices; some even went to Congress. But 
nearly everywhere they were pawns. In some places they 
were allowed in politics just enough to make the threats 
of those leaders of the Democratic Party who held their 
place by “waving the bloody shirt of black domination” 
seem real. In other places, they were bribed, swindled or 
herded into the polls (as the situation called for) to vote 
down the candidates for the disinherited. Scarcely a trick 
was missed in this system of control until 1890. 

. Leaders again arose among the small farmers in the 
hills, among the artisans and among those unhappy chil- 
dren of the war, the white sharecroppers. The South as 
well as the West was suffering from raids by the “robber 
barons.” Then, much as Methodism swept through the 
South a half century before, the movement generally re- 
ferred to as “Populism” took hold: “subtreasury,” “fed- 
eral control of railways,” “free coinage of silver”—all the 
rest. Often evangelical meetings turned into political 
ones; not a few of the movement’s incendiary leaders 
were pulpit men. The men in power ignored the mean- 
ing of this new gospel. When the people were calling for 
the bread of action, they were given the stone of threat- 
ened Negro domination. And for a while, this worked. 

The panic deepened. In a desperate effort to get some- 
thing done, the disinherited made common cause with 
Negroes and “scalawag” Republicans to form the “Peo- 
ple’s Party.” The fight was on. From 1890 until some time 
after 1900 every southern state suffered such political and 
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social upheaval as can be accurately described only by 
using the southern historian’s own terminology. They call 
it “second reconstruction.” Every form of fraud, intimi- 
dation and chicanery imaginable was used on both sides. 
In some places, notably in Georgia and North Carolina, 
the Populists did get into power. They were politically 
too inexperienced, however, and too poorly organized, 
or too much split among themselves over the race ques- 
tion, to operate effectively under Democratic harassment. 
In other states, the Populist minority was so large that 
efficient administration by the Democrats was impossible. 
All this time the South was going through an exhausting 
economic depression. 

As the depression lifted in the 1900s, Populist leaders 
were lured off into never-never land by crackpotic green- 
back plans. The rank and file were too discouraged to 
continue the fight. In every state the Democrats got their 
old control again. This time, they were determined that 
no such ten years of politics as the South had suffered 
should ever occur again. 


Take the Negro Out of Politics 


“T axe THE NEGRO OUT OF POLITICS,” WAS THE FIRST NECES- 
sity, the southern Democrats agreed. A majority of 
southern people, including the Populists, agreed with 
them. How could this be done within the framework of 
the ffteenth amendment? A whole set of complicated 
election qualifications and restrictions provided the an- 
swer. Literacy tests came first. The majority of the Ne- 
groes could be honestly eliminated in this way. But what 
of the approximately 33 percent of the whites who were 
at that time illiterate? For these the famous “grandfather 
clauses” were written, allowing illiterates to vote whose 
grandfathers had voted in the elections of 1860. Since then, 
the Democratic white primary, forbidding Negroes mem- 
bership in the party and thus barring them from the only 
significant election—combined with twisted interpreta- 
tions of the literacy tests, and, when necessary, frank in- 
timidation—has deprived all but a handful of Negroes 
of a vote in the South. 

In some states, notably in North Carolina and Virginia, 
the “second reconstruction” acted as a kind of purge for 
the Democratic Party itself, putting young men into 
power. Josephus Daniels, Carter Glass and Josiah Bailey 
got their first political experience in this atmosphere. Gar- 
ner, Bankhead, Pat Harrison and “Cotton Ed” Smith cut 
their political eyeteeth during the writing of these dis- 
franchisement laws. 


AMONG THE SUFFRAGE RESTRICTIONS PUT FORWARD AT THIS 
time was the requirement of poll tax payment as a pre- 
requisite for voting. This, too, was suggested originally 
as a safeguard against Negro voting, and was put across 
as such in the special constitutional conventions called to 
revise election laws. Looking back on it now, however, 
one might wonder whether or not the creators of this 
extra safeguard did not have another group of voters in 
mind, too. As Barry Bingham, publisher of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times, suggested in a speech before 
the Human Relations Institute in Chapel Hill, N. C., on 
the subject: 


Wasn’t it a fear of “radicalism” among the sharecroppers 
and lower class whites that may have been at least partly 
responsible for poll tax legislation . . . riding into Troy in 
the wooden horse of protection of white supremacy? At any 
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USDA photo by Mitchell 
The cotton marketing quota referendum—in Arkansas 


rate, it has been estimated that as many as 64 percent of 
the white adult voters have been disfranchised in the poll tax 
states, and in every one of these states more whites than 
Negroes are barred from the ballot box by the tax. 


This possibility did not go unnoticed at the time. In 
every state the white supremacy conventions were stormy 
affairs. No man, for fear of being labeled “nigger lover,” 
dared lift his voice in protest against Negro disfranchise- 
ment, but many did prophesy that a poll tax of as little 
as $1.50 would mean a voteless poor white class, too. 
Charles Edwards, in a paper read to the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare in Birmingham, Ala., last 
year [see Survey Graphic Janu- 
ary 1940], quoted a member of 
that state’s convention of 1901 as 
saying: 


A great many people all over 
the white counties do not have 
$1.50 at the end of the year, but 
come out in debt. There are white 
men in this country who, rather 
than pay $1.50, would surrender 
their vote. You say as much as 
you please that they are not pa- 
triotic, but I say they are. 


Virginia’s white supremacy 
convention lasted a year and 
fourteen days. The constitutional 
amendment it produced was 
never given a popular referen- 
dum, although the margin of 
majority in the vote to call this 
convention was only 17,000. 
Summarizing the words of the 
convention speaker, elected on 
the opening day, Dr. Ray Dou- 
ble, dean of the University of 
Richmond Law School, wrote in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch: 


The obvious purpose of the 
convention would be to limit the 
right of suffrage in every possible 
way so that illiterates and persons 
who did not help bear the finan- 
cial burdens of the government, 
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white and Negro, would be disqualified from voting. 

[Quoting from the speaker directly] The right of suf- 
frage is not a natural right. It is a social right, and neces- 
sarily must be regulated by society. 


And the Results? 


DrAWING OUR INFORMATION FROM ARTICLES IN The South- 
ern Planter, we see that in 1896 some 295,000 men voted 
in the presidential election in Virginia, or 64 percent of 
the electorate. In 1904, after the suffrage amendments 
were put in force, the total dropped to 130,000. ‘The vote 
for Virginia’s own Woodrow Wilson added to that of his 
opponent totaled, in 1912, only 136,000. In 1936, the total 
polled in the general election was 334,590. The population 
during these four years had increased 34 percent. The 
largest number of votes ever cast in a Democratic pri- 
mary (1936) was 477,151—this number out of a total 
adult population of 2,671,000. Since only a fourth of 
these are Negroes (it was 36 percent in 1896), the maxi- 
mum native white vote, by the greatest stretching of 
points, comes to 43 percent. 

Some 125,000 Negroes were registered voters in Louis- 
iana in 1896, before her “white supremacy” convention 
met. Four years later, after the new laws had gone into 
operation, the total was about 5000. 


CuarLes EDWARDS MAKES AN INTERESTING COMPARISON BE- 
tween Alabama’s election system and the situation in 
England a century and a quarter ago. Unlike the English 
experience, where “freedom slowly broadens down from 
precedent to precedent,” Alabama’s experience since 1901, 
as indeed the experience of the (Continued on page 204) 


: USDA photo by Welch 
The flue-cured tobacco marketing quota referendum, October 1939—in South Carolina 
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Whither the American Indian? 


by ALDEN STEVENS 


In canyon, plain, badland and forest, the author of this appraisal of Indian 


affairs under John Collier’s New Deal administration has sought an answer 


to one of the most baffling questions in our history: What is the destiny of 


the First Americans; how can they achieve it? 


SIx YEARS AGO A TRIBE OF 700 INDIANS IN SOUTHERN New 
Mexico camped around the government agency, living 
in dilapidated tents, brush tepees, board shacks. Like 
hungry sparrows hoping for a crust of bread, these once 
proud people depended on their harassed agent to keep 
them somehow from starvation. What resources the tribe 
once owned had been dissipated in per capita payments, 
‘I-advised loans which could never be repaid, care and 
training of the children which served only to make the 
younger generation as helpless and hopeless as the older. 

Living on a reservation rich in natural resources and 
potentialities, they had never been taught or allowed to 
manage their own affairs. Instead, the Indian Bureau had 
handled—and mishandled—everything for them. Inevita- 
bly this tribe, lacking education, lacking any opportuni- 
ties to become self-sufficient, bereft of all responsibility 
and not permitted to work out any small part of their 
own destiny, had become shiftless hangers-on at the agen- 
cy, diseased, discouraged, broken in spirit. 

Today many of the same people live in clean, comfort- 
able homes; the children live with the parents and attend 
schools on the reservation, which prepare them for the 
problems they will face as adults. Their herds are sleek 
and fat—in 1937 the cattle income of the tribe was $101,- 
000; the feed produced was worth more than $40,000. No 
longer are they discouraged and spiritless. Now the tribe 
cares for its own old and indigent; the able-bodied care 
for themselves better than they have been able to do in 
many decades. This tribe, the Mescalero Apache, has 
come back. And there is no reason why the new order 
should not be permanent. They were fortunate in the 
natural resources available and in having an able superin- 
tendent to aid and advise them. But the reconstruction 
is their own doing, and other tribes less well equipped 
have also taken advantage of the same new devices with 
impressive results. 


A Century and a Half of Dishonor 


SINCE THE BEGINNING OF WHITE OCCUPATION OF THE NorTH 
American continent the Indian has been trampled upon 
and exploited. Treaties have been made and_ violated; 
tribes deprived of their land, their living, their customs 
and religion. In 1838 the Cherokees were mercilessly 
driven westward from their homes in North Carolina 
and Georgia clear across the Mississippi. A few hid out in 
the mountains, but only a few. It was winter, and the 
soldiers who drove them cared little whether they lived 
or died. The best thing was to get rid of them anyway. 
One third of the tribe was buried or left to rot along the 
way. ; 

At about the same time, on the western plain, the fur 
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trading posts systematically debauched the Indians with 
cheap liquor, cheated them of their furs and sometimes 
of their land. Did a tribe rebel? Soldiers came quickly 
and taught them their place. Usually their place was un- 
derground. 

Every effort was made, over a long period of time, to 
get rid of the Indian; to kill him off, starve him and dis- 
courage him into race suicide, in an effort to solve the 
Indian problem by eliminating the Indian. It didn’t work, 
and today the Indian is actually gaining in numbers at 
a rate faster than that of the white population of the 
United States. 

When Helen Hunt Jackson wrote “A Century of Dis- 
honor” in 1881, the fashion of making treaties with tribes, 
and then conveniently breaking them by writing new 
ones, had just been abandoned. The book tells a long 
story of broken promises, systematic destruction and de- 
moralization, exploitation by traders, railroad companies 
and politicians. How much the book had to do with it is 
hard to say, but shortly after it was published a new In- 
dian policy came into effect, based on the land needs of 
the tribes. This was urged by Carl Schurz and approved 
by Helen Hunt Jackson and other good friends of the 
Indian. It was recognized: that ruthless destruction must 
stop. Instead, the Indian should be assimilated, gradually 
losing his identity until he became indistinguishable from 
a white man. This done successfully, the Indian problem 
would disappear, for certainly the Indian was dying out 
at that time—or being killed off; and Indian culture could 
not possibly last more than a few years, anyway. As a 
matter of fact little was said about Indian culture, the 
general feeling being that there wasn’t any. 

The General Allotment Act was passed in 1887, and 
many people regarded it as the final solution of the In- 
dian problem. Each Indian was to be given 40 to 160 
acres of land, with the stipulation that it must not be sold 
for twenty-five years except with the consent of the gov- 
ernment. Agents were supposed to give instruction in 
farming methods and help along a little during the first 
few years. 

It is doubtful whether anyone suspected that this act 
would work out even one tenth as badly as it did. In the 
first place the Indians were expected to adapt themselves 
almost immediately to a completely new way of life. The 
very concept of land ownership by individuals was for- 
eign. Few of the tribes had done any farming or were in- 
terested in doing any. The facilities for educating them to 
the new ways were pitifully inadequate. 

When all the Indians on a reservation had received 
their allotments, the remainder of the land was thrown 
open for white settlement. Nobody thought this mattered 
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very much, since the Indians were a dying race, anyway, 
and would never need the land, especially now that each 
had a nice farm of his own. The tribes lost 20 percent of 
all their land within two years. By 1933 they had lost 90 
million of the 138 million acres they had when the act 
was passed—nearly two thirds. “Checkerboarding” of res- 
ervations, leaving blocks of Indian land completely sur- 
rounded by white holdings, led to the gradual break-up 
of tribal life without the substitution of any other kind 
of community life. Whites more often 
than not regarded the Indians as inferior, 
and almost never would the two cul- 
tures mix. 

But probably the worst feature of the 
allotment act was its inheritance pro- 
vision. On the death of the original al- 
lottee, the land was to be divided among 
his heirs. Why no one thought of the 
way this would work out is hard to say; 
maybe some legislators did think of it, 
but they didn’t do anything. Indians 
sometimes live a long time, and when 
old Charley Yellowtail dies at the age of 
ninety-nine, the number of heirs may be 
something little less than astronomical. 
Forty acres of land divided among, say, 
120 heirs, gives each just about enough 
room to pitch a tepee. 

The Indian Bureau attempted to solve 
this difficulty by renting and in some 
cases selling the entire parcel, and divid- 
ing the proceeds among the heirs. More 
often than not a white man was on the 
other end of the deal. The Indians were 
left landless, and the rental checks some- 
times amounted to as little as two or 
three cents a year. Some Indians might 
have these microscopic shares in a dozen 
or more estates. The bookkeeping was 
about all the Indian Bureau had time to 
handle. 


It was an impossible situation, of 
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John Collier dictating to Amelia Skye, a Sioux in the Office of Indian Affairs 


course, and quite insoluble under the al. 
lotment act. Fortunately for them, the 
act was never applied to some groups, 
such as the Pueblos in New Mexico, who 
retained their land as tribes and lost 
nothing through allotment. 


A Decade of Progress 


THE GROUNDWORK FOR A CHANGE WAS LAID 
in 1928, when Lewis Meriam and _ his 
associates published their Institute of 
Government Research report. “The Prob- 
lems of Indian Administration.” In this 
comprehensive and fundamental study, 
the failure of the assimilation policy was 
boldly drawn, and practical, specific rec- 
ommendations were made. Under Presi- 
dent Hoover, Charles Rhoads and Hen- 
ry Scattergood administered the Indian 
Office and began making the government 
a helpful friend instead of a despotic 
manager. A good spirit of cooperation 
between the government and the Indians 
came about. New emphasis on day schools marked the 
beginning of a better educational policy. Tribal skepticism 
and the novelty of the approach slowed the work, but 
a new day had definitely begun. 

John Collier became Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
in 1933. For a number of years he had headed the mili- 
tant Indian Defense Association, had saved the Pueblo 
lands from seizure by associates of Albert B. Fall by forc- 
ing the defeat of ‘the anti-Indian Bursum bill, and had dem- 


The new aim—to teach the 3 R’s without detaching children from their homes 
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Two new murals by Maynard 
Dixon for the Department of 
Interior Building, Courtesy 
Section of Fine Arts, Public 
Buildings Administration 


onstrated his devotion to the In- 
dian cause in many other ways. 

Collier’s plan was to make a 
clean sweep of the old ways and 
make it possible for Indians to 
live as Indians until a more nat- 
ural and less destructive assimi- 
lation could come about, no 
matter how long this might 
take. His first step was to get 
through a none-too-willing Con- 
gress the Wheeler-Howard bill, 
largely his own work, assisted 
by Nathan Margold and Felix 
Cohen, two Interior Department 
attorneys. In the end _ this 
emerged almost intact as the Indian Reorganization Act, 
and is the legal basis for Collier’s program. 

The act does not apply to any tribe which rejects it in 
an election, and though it does not appear that a tribe has 
anything to lose by accepting it, a considerable number 
have voted it down, including the Navajo. The adminis- 
tration frankly urges its adoption, sometimes with a fairly 
high pressure campaign, but there is no evidence of dis- 
crimination against those who reject it and nothing to 
cast suspicion on any of the elections. No tribe in the 
country has had a more comprehensive program of con- 
servation work and general economic rehabilitation than 
the Navajo—but space is lacking for adequate discussion 
of this unique and particularly difficult situation. 


Reorganization 


THE ALLOTMENT POLICY IS ENDED, AND WHILE PRESENT HOLD- 
ings of individuals are not affected, no more allotments 
will be made. Indian owners of reservation land may now 
sell it, but only to the tribe, a provision which prevents 
further alienation of Indian land. Ceded lands which have 
neither been allotted nor settled by whites are returned 
to the tribe, and provision is made for small additions to 
Indian holdings where necessary. Management is by an 
elected tribal council, which (except where there is a 
shortage) assigns each member as much land as he can 
actually use. Thus one of the worst administrative head- 
aches is on the way to a cure, and the shrinkage of In- 
dian holdings is halted except for some of those tribes 
which have rejected the Reorganization Act. It is true 
that the problems of the checkerboarded reservations are 
not solved, and most of the old difficulties of rental and 
division of proceeds among heirs of allottees remain. But 
the new policy does turn land management back to the 
Indian; it goes far toward stabilization of the situation, 
and it seems to be working out well in most places. 

No less important than the land provisions are the sec- 
tions of the Reorganization Act enabling Indians to or- 
ganize, adopt a constitution, and to incorporate. These 
give a measure of self-government greater than ever en- 
joyed before, though approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior is still required on many important matters. The 
constitutions are supposed to originate with the tribes, 


but government lawyers have usually helped frame them, . 
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Passing of the Old Regime 


and each must be approved by the Secretary before the 
tribe votes acceptance or rejection. 

It is the Secretary of the Interior, too, who issues a 
charter of incorporation when petitioned to do so. This 
also is subject to a vote on the reservation. Indians have 
never before had an opportunity to do much voting on 
what they wanted or didn’t want, and not all tribes have 
taken kindly or intelligently to the democratic process 
thrust suddenly upon them under the New Deal. On 
some reservations, such as the Hopi, the idea of an all- 
tribal elected council is so foreign that many Indians sim- 
ply do not recognize its authority and pay little attention 
to its activities. Poorly educated people commonly miss 
the full implications of an election and ignore it. After it 
is over, they may resent the powers acquired by the council 
members and regard them simply as government stooges. 

Congress is authorized to appropriate $10 million as a 
revolving fund from which loans may be made to these 
chartered corporations for the purpose of promoting the 
economic development of the tribes. Repayments are 
credited to the revolving fund and are available for new 
loans. It was this fund which made possible the fresh 
start of the Mescalero Apache tribe. The record of col- 
lections on these loans has been very good. 

About seventy-five of the tribal corporations are now 
functioning, with varying degrees of success, and the 
number continues to grow. The Jicarillas have bought 
their trading post and are running it; the Chippewas run 
a tourist camp; the Northern Cheyennes have a very suc- 
cessful livestock cooperative; the Swinomish of Washing- 
ton have a tribal fishing business. There are plenty of 
others to prove these corporations can be made to work. 

So far, however, it has shown up best where a small, 
close-knit group is involved, but less satisfactorily on such 
large reservations as those of the Sioux, where distances 
are great and there is a certain amount of mutual distrust 
and jealousy between communities. Smaller cooperatives, 
at least for the present, may be indicated. 

In the case of the Blackfeet, the tribal council, when 
elected, proved to be predominantly Indians of mixed 
blood, and the full bloods of the reservation, amounting 
to about 22 percent of the population, complained that 
their interests were being subordinated and neglected 
wherever they conflicted with those of the mixed bloods. 
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Beginning of the New Era 


The election system was adjusted later to insure fair rep- 


resentation of the minority group. The difficulty about 
the system is that so many Indians on large reservations— 
and some on small—do not have a sense of common in- 
terest. The nine Hopi villages in Arizona have a long 
tradition of independent action as city states, with very 
little cooperation or friendly feeling between them. In 
other cases the desperately poor circumstances prevailing 
and the lack of resources to start with have caught tribes 
simply too run down and discouraged to put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel. 

But all this new machinery gives Indians for the first 
time an opportunity to run their own affairs, to a limited 
extent it is true, but previously everything was handled by 
the government, and the Indians had to take it or leave 
it. Now a tribe, as a corporation, may purchase, operate 
and dispose of property, may hire counsel, engage in busi- 
ness enterprises of nearly any sort, and generally enjoy 
the legal privileges of a corporation. Management by the 
elected council is not always good, but at least it is man- 
agement by Indians through democratic processes, and a 
period of adjustment to the new way must be expected 
to produce mistakes and failures as well as successes. It 
has all been thrust upon the tribes very suddenly as such 
things go—too suddenly, say critics of the administration, 
and they may be right. 

Indian families are definitely in the lower third of 
the American population, so far as income is concerned. 
The average for a family of four during 1937 was $600 or 
its equivalent in subsistence. Work relief and direct relief 
made up much too large a proportion of this. Only some 
of the families getting oil royalties and a very few others 
are in the tenth of the United States population with 
family incomes of more than $2500. 


Indians at Work 


Axsout 40 PERCENT OF ALL INDIANS OVER TEN YEARS OLD ARE 
engaged for at least a part of the year in pursuits which 
bring in cash. Half of these are unskilled laborers, the 
other half do various types of semi-skilled and skilled 
work. Fishing brings in sizable amounts to some tribes in 
the Pacific Northwest. Lumbering is carried on in Ore- 
gon, Montana, Arizona, Wisconsin and other states. The 
sustained yield management of timber reserves now al- 
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most universally applied should 
insure an income indefinitely 
for the relatively small number 
of Indians with commercial for- 
ests. Nearly all Indians are farm- 
ers or stockbreeders, and as such 
raise at least a part of their own 
food supply. The cooperatives 
which are springing up all over 
the Indian country help with 
marketing and do much to im- 
prove farming methods and in- 
crease production of saleable 
crops. 

A growing source of income 
has been the sale of arts and 
crafts. This has long brought 
in sizable sums to the south- 
west tribes, and everyone is fa- 
miliar with Navajo blankets and 
jewelry and with Pueblo pottery. 
In fact, the popularity of these products has brought out 
a flood of inferior factory-made imitations which has hurt 
the sale of authentic items. 

The Indian Arts and Crafts Board was set up by Con- 
gress in 1936 to give aid in marketing, and to keep up 
quality by setting standards for each type of object. René 
d’Harnoncourt, manager of the board, was responsible 
for the magnificent show of Indian products and Indian 
culture at the Golden Gate International Exposition in 
1939, which was one of the really outstanding features of 
Treasure Island. New uses for Indian material in interior 
decoration were suggested to show the many attractive 
home furnishings, so thoroughly American, which In- 
dians produce. The board is a promotional and advisory 
organization, working on a small budget. It has met 
opposition from traders and commercial firms—some of 
these are more friendly now—so that its influence is not 
yet widely felt. The publicity value of the exhibits at San 
Francisco, at Gallup, N. M., and elsewhere, together with 
marketing cooperatives the board has helped Indians 
establish on a number of reservations, has undoubtedly 
had a stimulating effect. Arts and crafts will never be one 
of the most important income sources except locally, but 
an increasing number of Indians are finding that there is 
money in it. 


Homes and Health 


HousING HAS BEEN FOR YEARS AS SERIOUS A PROBLEM ON THE 
Indian reservations as in city slums. Best housed are the 
Pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona, who escaped the 
destructive effects of the allotment act and early white 
penetration of their traditional homeland. Since they live 
in a mild climate, and have plenty of building materials— 
stone and adobe—they have managed well, and still do. 
On the plains it has been a different story. Nearly land- 
less, penniless, with no way to make a living, and no sat- 
isfactory natural building materials at hand, such tribes as 
the Sioux, Winnebago, Cheyenne and Arapaho have lived 
through the cold winters in dirt hovels, tarpaper shacks, 
ancient tents and other makeshift dwellings for many 
years. 

The Mescalero and some of the plains tribes have ac- 
complished a limited amount of rehousing with the aid of 
loans from the revolving fund set up under the Reorgan- 
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ization Act. Some Farm Security Administration money 
has been made available for housing planned by the In- 
dian Office, most of the work being done by the Indians 
themselves. The general improvement in Indian income 
is reflected in repairs on old houses and in the building of 
some new ones by the Indians themselves. But it is still 
true, and will be for a long time, that these efforts merely 
scratch the surface. Indian housing remains woefully in- 
adequate. 

Health, so closely related to housing, is also still far 
from satisfactory, though probably better today than it 
has ever been before. Somewhat better food and shelter 
have made a difference, particularly in the greatest Indian 
scourge, tuberculosis. There is some indication that In- 
dian resistance to disease is increasing, and certainly In- 
dian resistance to white medicine is decreasing. When the 
new Navajo-Hopi health center was opened last year 
at Fort Defiance some of the prominent Navajo medicine 
men participated in the ceremonies with chants, speeches 
and offers of cooperation—evidence of an entirely new 
attitude toward the Indian Service, and one which has 
been brought about by the new attitude of the service 
itself toward the Indian. 

Trachoma, a serious and persistent Indian disease, has 
been tackled with new vigor. Cooperative research with 
Columbia University at the Trachoma School on the Fort 
Apache Reservation in Arizona has definitely established 
the cause of trachoma as a filterable virus, and experi- 
ments with sulfanilamide give promise of an effective 
new treatment. 


Educational About-Face 


THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION, SO VITAL TO THE SUCCESS OF 
any government program, has been a sore spot for more 
than a century, and the present administration has char- 
acteristically applied to it a fresh viewpoint; at the same 
time building on the work done by the previous admin- 
istration under Commissioner Rhoads, who was one of 
the first to recognize the hopeless inadequacy of tradi- 
tional policies. 

The original colonies showed little concern for Indian 
education, although several colleges, including Dartmouth 
and Harvard, made provision for tuition-free admission 
of Indians, and the Continental Congress in 1775 em- 
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ployed a schoolmaster for the Delawares 
and made motions toward doing some- 
thing for other tribes. The Revolution 
interrupted, and until 1819 Indian edu- 
cation was left entirely to a few mis- 
sionary societies. From that year to 1873, 
$10,000 was appropriated annually for 
the work, and most of this was turned 
over to the missions. From 1873 on, the 
appropriations increased fairly regularly 
until 1932, when $11,224,000 was set 
aside. The next few years saw slight re- 
ductions; the budget for 1939-1940 allows 
$10,523,745. (However, most post-1933 
building was done with emergency 
funds not included in the departmental 
budget.) Until 1929, Indian education 
was pretty much a hodgepodge. More 
Indians attended public schools than any 
other kind—this is still true. Large num- 
bers were in mission schools. Many at- 
tended boarding schools both on and off the reservations. 
These were established late in the last century when the 
accepted theory of Indian education called for removal of 
the children from their parents and home life as much 
as possible so that they might be “civilized.” Often the 
children were taken by force from their homes and sub- 
jected in the schools to a rigid discipline and a standard- 
ized, outmoded course of study. Half their time was de- 
voted to school work, the other half to doing routine in- 
stitutional tasks such as laundering, cleaning, wood-chop- 
ping and food preparation. Often this work was too hard 
and too many hours per day were devoted to it, so that 
it had a serious effect on health. Insufficient operating 
funds made the school and living standards dangerously 
low. 

Forbidden to speak their own language in school, out 
of touch with family and tribal life, denied the normal 
experience and education needed to prepare them for life 
as Indians, the children would return home from school 
dissatisfied misfits, unable to readapt themselves to reser- 
vation life and equally unable to find a place in a white 
community. They had learned to read and write, but they 
were unfamiliar with the customs and language of their 
own people, and found their schooling of little use in 
making a living. 

The problem was a hard one, and perhaps the earlier 
officials should not be too harshly criticized for their fail- 
ure to solve it. Indians are very diverse; they represent 
hundreds of cultures vastly different one from another. 
More than two hundred mutually unintelligible lan- 
guages are spoken in the United States. The school pro- 
gram must be carefully fitted to each group since the 
needs vary so much. And undoubtedly the success of the 
present program rests partly on a study of previous fail- 
ures. | 
The “about-face” in Indian education is designed to 
mesh with the “about-face” in general policy. Recogniz- 
ing attempts to drag children from their ‘families and 
“civilize” them as a total failure, the aim now is to give 
a basic education in the three R’s without detaching them 
from their families, to teach hygiene and such mechanical 
skills as will be useful to each group. This is accomplished 
to an increasing extent in day schools, which are being 
established on as many reservations as possible. The chil- 
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dren live at home and walk or ride to school. Native 
tongues are not forbidden, and an increasing number of 
Indians are on the teaching staffs. In the past ten years 
the Indian day school population (in all-Indian schools 
as distinct from public schools) has risen from 4532 to 
14,087. There are still over 10,000 in boarding schools on 
and off the reservations, and about 7000 in schools run by 
missions, states and private agencies. 

The fact that facilities for education were so limited 
has made it impossible to abandon entirely the boarding 
schools, but the emphasis in these has been changed radi- 
cally, and they are now used principally as vocational 
and trade schools. The boarding school at Flandreau, 
S. D., specializes in dairying; Haskell Institute (a high 
school) at Lawrence, Kan., gives business and commer- 
cial courses and shop work; that at Santa Fe, N. M., is for 
students. who wish to learn arts and crafts. Sherman 
Institute, at Riverside, Calif., teaches agriculture and 
industrial work. Thus it is possible for those who show 
aptitude and want training in trades to get it. 


Some of these schools are accredited by higher institu- , 


tions, and an educational loan fund of $250,000 enables 
young Indians to attend advanced trade and vocational 
schools as well as colleges. About 220 Indians are now 
receiving higher education, most of them in state univer- 
sities. 

Indian education is still much less complete than it 
should be. At least 10,000 children of school age are not 
enrolled in any school. But never has an educational pro- 
gram been so well adapted to the Indian's problem, and 
never have there been as many school-age children in 
school as there are today. The importance of education 
is reflected in the fact that more than half the total staft 
of the Office of Indian Affairs is engaged in this work. 

Of 86,747 Indians between six and eighteen, 33,645 
attend public schools not opera- = 
ted by the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs. These are mostly in such 
states as California, Minnesota, 
and Oklahoma, where a certain 
amount of assimilation is actu- 
ally taking place. The arrange- 
ment does not work badly; and 
some educators feel that Indian 
children who attend public 
schools are better adapted to 
meet their problems as adults 
for the contacts made there. 
Since Indian land is exempt 
from taxation, the government 
pays a small tuition to the school 
district for each Indian pupil. 


For the first time adult In- 
dians are taking a real interest 
in the education of their children 
and in the possibilities of the 
school as a community center. 
On the Rosebud reservation 
(Sioux, S. D.) a vegetable can- 
ning project by the women with 
some help from the school 
teacher was so successful that 
for the first time in many years 
a winter was passed without re- 
lief rations being sent into the 
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area. There is an awakening of interest which has resulted 
in some rather astonishing initiative on the part of the 
Indians. In the Kallihoma district of Oklahoma some 
twenty-five children were without school facilities, but 
their parents got together, bought an abandoned hotel, 
remodeled it themselves, set up an Indian and his wife as 
teachers, and started a day school and community center 
which has been a most successful enterprise. 


The Indian Administration 


No piscussiIoN OF COLLIER’s POLICIES WOULD BE COMPLETE 
without mention of an important trend within the Office 
of Indian Affairs. The Reorganization Act is designed to 
set up mechanisms within the tribe which will perform 
the social services now provided by the government bu- 
reau. The result should be a gradual withering of the bu- 
reau as the new tribal machinery takes over the load. This 
withering process cannot be said to have begun as yet, 
but perhaps that would be expecting too much. Complete 
elimination of the bureau cannot be accomplished for 
many years, if ever, and meanwhile Indians are being 
trained and encouraged to seek government positions in it. 
About half the employes today are Indians, and the pro- 
portion is increasing. Nearly a hundred are in the Wash- 
ington office—there were eleven there in 1933—and not a 
few are in highly responsible positions. The rest are scat- 
tered over the country; many are teaching in the new 
schools. These men and women are getting valuable ex- 
perience in public administration, and as the office de- 
creases in size many of them will be prepared to step into 
tribal government and perform there the greatest possible 
service to their people. 

Indian civil liberties are in better shape than ever, 
though still rather restricted. Indians are citizens, but in 
some states, for a variety of reasons, they do not vote. 
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Early in 1934 Congress repealed twelve old laws limiting 
Indian freedom of meeting, organization and communica- 
tion, authorizing the Indian office to remove “undesirable 
persons” from reservations, permitting rather arbitrary 
action by the superintendents and approving repressive 
military measures. It is true that most of these laws had 
not been in use for many years, but it is good that they 
have been repealed. Bans on the use of Indian languages 
by children in school and restrictions on native religious 
ceremonies have been lifted. 

An improved system of administration of justice to In- 
dians was deleted from the Wheeler-Howard bill before 
passage. However, the judicial power of the reservation 
superintendents, once almost unlimited, has been sharply 
reduced, and the government has much less control over 
individual lives and activities than it formerly had. 

The administration has come in for its share of criti- 
cism, much of it aimed at the Navajo service. The Nava- 
jo range was in extremely bad condition even before 1933, 
and by that year it was obvious that strong action was 
necessary if there was going to be any range left. It is a 
complicated story with, no doubt, much to be said on 
both sides, but the net result has been that in drastically 
reducing the Indian stock and instituting controls aimed 
at saving the range from destruction by erosion, a great 
deal of opposition was stirred up. There were claims of 
injustice, arbitrary seizure and more or less dictatorial 
methods. The Navajos expressed their displeasure by re- 
jecting the Indian Reorganization Act, though by a fair- 
ly close margin. Last fall, when drought swept the West 
and crops everywhere were bad, critics pointed out that 
if the administration hadn’t been in such a rush to cut 
down the number of horses and get rid of the goats, the 
Navajos could now be eating them. On the other hand, 
feed for the remaining animals had to be brought onto 
the reservation because of the lack of grass, and had even 
more been destroyed this would not have been necessary. 

Many sober observers have charged that Collier’s pro- 
gram has been jammed through much too fast, and that 
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this speed has brought about more trouble and resent- 
ment than it was worth. The Indian Rights Association, 
which has worked tirelessly for Indians since 1882, points 
to the good work of the previous administration as proof 
that it is not necessary to go so fast, and that orderly 


progress following careful experiment may result in more — 


permanent reform with less upsetting opposition. There 
is evidence that the pace has now slowed down. 

The administration has been publicized masterfully— 
perhaps too much so. One might gather from reading In- 
dian Office releases that the Indian had never had a friend 
before, and that now every problem of the red man has 
been solved, or is on its way to a quick solution. Nothing 
has stirred up as much antagonism in the Indian country 
as the driving passion for immediate and complete re- 
form, the impatience with criticism and the too enthusi- 
astic press notices which have been characteristic since 
Collier took over. 

Other critics have called Collier visionary, and his poli- 
cies communistic. Some say Indians do not want to and 
are not competent to govern themselves. Occasionally, 
on the other hand, we hear that Collier is a sentimentalist, 
trying to hold the Indian back for the benefit of tourists 
and anthropologists, to keep him out of the main stream 
of American life. These groups, however, apparently have 
nothing to suggest but a return to the old assimilation 
policy which gave no promise of success and every evi- 
dence of complete and tragic failure during the long 
years of its history. Then there are many individual com- 
plaints against superintendents, physicians and other ofh- 
cials. There always have been these, and there always will 
be. “Too much education and not enough practical experi- 
ence,” says one New Mexico observer about local Indian 
office employes. 


THE TWO MOST IMPORTANT INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
working for the good of the Indian are the Indian Rights 
Association and the American Association on Indian Af- 
fairs. Both are friendly to the administration, the latter 
perhaps more so than the former. Each makes reports 
and suggestions, publicizes Indian needs, investigates 
complaints, and points out individual cases of bad admin- 
istration. Although the Indian Rights Association is in 
sympathy with most of Collier’s broad aims, it has taken 
some pretty energetic pot-shots in the past, and still 
takes every opportunity to point out that while good 
work is being done, there is still plenty left to do. 

It has been a terrific problem. Hopelessly tangled in 
obsolete laws, nearly landless, poverty stricken, uneduca- 
ted, prey to white interests everywhere, unable to defend 
themselves, and finally saddled with an administrative 
policy which regarded them as a dying people more in 
need of race euthanasia than anything else, the Indians 
could hardly have been worse off. As far back as 1862 
Abraham Lincoln said, “If we get through this war, and 
I live, this Indian system shall be reformed.” But it is 
only now that this is really taking place. 

The truth is that the New Deal Indian administration 
is neither as successful as its publicity says it is, nor as 
black and vicious a failure as the severest critics would 
have us believe. Many Indian problems remain unsolved, 
but every one has been attacked. If eddies have been 
stirred up, there is still a powerful current in Indian af- 
fairs, and it seems to be in a direction which gives this 
splendid race an opportunity to shape its own destiny. 
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Some of the completed murals or designs of the 


four young Indian artists who are decorating 
the recreation rooms of the new Interior build- 
ing, are presented on this page and the page 
preceding. They are in oil. Below is a mural - 
in the cafeteria, by a fifth artist. Another 
mural in the cafeteria, by Steven Mopope, 
Kiowa, is not reproduced here for lack of space. 
These are in water color. The decorations have 
been commissioned by the Section of Fine Arts, 
Public Buildings Administration, FWA, through 


whose courtesy these photographs are shown. 
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Apache Round Dance. By Allen Houser 


Blue Ribbon Citizen 


I. The Townswoman 


THREE DECADES BACK, WHEN PEARL 
Chase graduated from the University 
of California and returned to her home 
town, Santa Barbara was just another 
small city drowsing in the California 
sunshine. Today, Santa Barbara is rat- 
ed by city planners as the most civic- 
minded community in the West, if not 
in the entire country. With fewer than 
40,000 inhabitants, Santa Barbara sup- 
ports community enterprises, public and 
private cultural and welfare agencies, 
that would do credit to a city ten times 
as large. It has discouraged blatant signs 
and billboards, promoted civic beauty 
and achieved a unified scheme of archi- 
tecture that should be a model for other 
towns. 

Many of these achievements can be 
traced to the tireless activities of Miss 
Chase, who, except for three years as a 
teacher of home economics, has never 
received a penny for thirty years’ hard 
work for Santa Barbara and California. 

Pearl Chase’s formula is simple, her 
chief weapons public education and 
team play, and as a fellow citizen put it, 
“when needed, righteous indignation 
poured on thick.” She keeps ten or 
more volunteer citizens’ committees in a 
constant state of semi-mobilization. She 
is an enigma to politicians, who couldn’t 
figure out at first “who paid her.” Most 
of them by now have learned to con- 
sult her about civic affairs before she 
has them on the carpet before some 
well informed committee. 

Fortunately for Santa Barbara, Pearl 
Chase, comfortably well-to-do, was in- 
terested in people; she wanted them 
healthy and happy; she chose to work 
on public health and recreation prob- 
lems. She early decided to tackle the jobs 
that everybody said somebody ought to 
do but which nobody did. Her first job 
was to get rid of the old slaughter 
house, an unsightly, unsanitary eyesore. 
After the committee of irate college and 
club women she had organized made 
such a hullaballoo that the health off- 
cers condemned the slaughter house, she 
directed the committee’s attention to the 
local dairies, which were an unclean 
health menace. They, too, succumbed to 
a public lambasting and for years have 
been rated the best in the state. In 1919, 
the committee conducted a housing sur- 
vey. Other interests of Miss Chase were 
the cooking classes and community dan- 
ces at Neighborhood House. After some 
years of quiet work with county and 
state officials, a modern general hospi- 
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tal and tuberculosis sanatorium replaced 
the inadequate shacks of a poor farm. 
Many of the organizations which Miss 
Chase helped to start are part of the 
backbone of community life, such as 
the Council of Social Agencies and the 
Santa Barbara Community Chest. This 
early part of her public service ended in 
a term as the first woman president of 
the California Conference. of Social 
Work. Leaders in Santa Barbara had 
learned to work together, made “coop- 
eration” their watchword. 


IT Is APPARENT THAT EARLY IN HER EN- 
ergetic career, Pearl Chase discovered 
that her fellow citizens liked to serve 
on effective committees dedicated to use- 
ful achievements. Santa Barbara is a 
veritable network of committees, and 
none of them go to sleep on the job. 
Miss Chase won't let them. 

In 1920 the Community Arts Associ- 
ation came into existence, supported by 
popular subscriptions which underwrote 
the work of four major committees. One 
undertook to give more good music to 
Santa Barbara. Another worked on 
drama. A third concentrated on an art 
school. The fourth tackled the biggest 
job of all—striving to promote city plan- 
ning and city beautification, generally. 
Bernhard Hoffmann headed this ail-im- 
portant committee from the time he or- 
ganized it in 1922 until thirteen years 
ago when he went back East on an 


by FRANK J. TAYLOR 


extended business trip and asked Miss 
Chase to take over. She has been chair- 
man of Plans and Planting ever since. 

Twenty years ago Bernhard Hoffmann 
was wintering in Santa Barbara, and 
was dismayed that the fine old adobe 
structures—relics of the Spanish era 
when the pueblo of Santa Barbara was 
the gracious social capital of Califor- 
nia—were fast being torn down to make 
way for commonplace modern buildings. 
To prove to Santa Barbarans that they 
should cherish their Spanish heritage, 
Hoffmann and his wife bought the old 
de la Guerra House close to the busi- 
ness district, restored the old structures 
and added others in the pleasing Cali- 
fornia style. The Restaurante del Paseo 
and shops are the mecca of tourists. This 
demonstration furthered the work of 
Plans and Planting. 

The big chance to lift the face of 
Santa Barbara came unexpectedly in 
1925 when the earthquake wrecked the 
business section. Surprisingly enough, 
the old adobes restored by Bernhard 
Hoffmann stood up under the terrific 
shake. Almost before the dust cleared, 
the Plans and Planting Committee in- 
duced the city and council to appoint 
a board of architects to review designs 
for all new buildings. A political up- 
heaval, however, brought in a mayor 
and city council which refused to sanc- 
tion the review board. So Plans and 
Planting picked up where the board left 
off, using “a touch here and a boost 
there,” as Miss Chase put it. Today the 
distinctive architecture of the city’s busi- 
ness district and public buildings is a 
tribute to the persuasiveness of that 
committee. 


THERE WERE OTHER KNOTTY PROBLEMS. 
The old Southern Pacific roundhouse, 
for instance, was an eyesore standing 
close to the beautifully landscaped beach 
parkway. The committee finally called 
on a high official of the railroad. “How 
would you beautify a roundhouse?” he 
asked. “And in the Spanish style?” The 
committee produced a postcard showing 
the bullfighting arena in Seville, Spain. 
“O.K.” replied the president, “you win.” 
Which explains why the Southern Pa- 
cific roundhouse in Santa Barbara is 
faced with stucco, with arches for win- 
dows, gay pennants flying on holidays 
from a dozen flagpoles on its parapet. 

Plans and Planting may be credited 
also for the absence of poles and wires 
on the main business street. A subcom- 
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mittee spurred on by Miss Chase and 
Mr. Hoffmann raised $3000 by private 
subscription to put five blocks of wires 
underground. The area looked so much 
better than any other five blocks in town 
that the city and property owners else- 
where worked out similar agreements 
with the utility companies. The new ar- 
mory, which looks like a mission school 
instead of a fortress, and the new post 
office, which architects in Washington 
wanted to streamline, are examples of 
community pride and effort. 

Recently the state granted nearly half 
a million dollars for a new building to 
house the Santa Barbara State College, 
a long-sought improvement. Everyone 
was delighted but Pearl Chase. She took 
one look at the plans which did not 
conform to Santa Barbara’s idea of 
school architecture, and declared, “We 
don’t want a student factory like that.” 
Some, fearful of losing the appropria- 
tion, tried to hush-hush her, but civic 
leaders joined state senator and assem- 
blyman in drafting local architects on a 
committee to redesign the building in 
the California style, utilizing the iden- 
tical floor plan. State officials came and 
talked things over. The pressure of pub- 
lic opinion applied by Plans and Plant- 
ing and the Chamber of Commerce, plus 
the merit of the new plans, convinced 
the state officials. 


SANTA BARBARA IS ONE OF THE FEW CITIES 
where motorists can glide through town 
without bucking business traffic or fight- 
ing stop signals or staring at billboards. 
They are on a parkway nearly all the 
way from the old Samarkand Hotel, 
which the owner recently gave to the 
Warm Springs Foundation as a spa for 
after-treatment of infantile paralysis, to 
the southern tip of town, where the 
Park Department developed a bird ref- 
uge out of an unsightly slough with 
money donated by a generous citizen. 

When the billboard interests defied 
Pearl Chase’s efforts to keep unsightly 
signs off expensive new highways, she 
had tens of thousands of green, gummed 
stamps printed, bearing the legend, “I 
Favor Products Not Advertised on the 
Landscape of California.” Garden Club 
members induced hundreds of house- 
wives to attach these stamps when they 
paid their monthly bills. Many obnoxi- 
ous billboards came down. 

Plans and Planting developed an at- 
tractive brown-stained sign with raised 
letters, which many businesses have 
adopted to replace blatant painted post- 
ers and conventional street signs. Bill- 
board interests now give Santa Barbara 
a fairly wide berth, but the battle is 


still waged against banners, posters, ugly 


business signs and the “snipe” signs 
which mushroom overnight. A subcom- 
mittee of school children works on this 
problem in the county. Last spring Miss 
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Chase learned just how effectively this 
subcommittee functions when one of 
her other committees, promoting the 
pilgrimage to the Old Mission and 
ranches in Santa Ynez Valley, put up 
temporary markers to guide the pil- 
grims. Before morning, the youngsters 
had disposed of every single arrow. “I 
had a taste of my own medicine,” she 
laughed, “but we all agree that this 
demonstrates our claim that we need 
more road signs.” Plans and Planting is 
on guard to see that the three mile 
stretch of city owned waterfront isn’t 
turned into a Coney Island by private 
exploiters and that the Park Commis- 
sion gets all possible encouragement in 
the development of proper plans for 
street tree planting and park improve- 
ment, 


A committee representing many or- 
ganizations recently defeated an effort 
to take away the control of the park 
commission over its employes—an at- 
tempt to put in the spoils system. 

A special committee on competitions 
of Plans and Planting gives annual 
awards to small ‘houses and gardens and 
at longer intervals to the best examples 
of civic and commercial architecture 
and the most attractive service stations. 

The County Roadside and Safety 
Council, under Miss Chase’s leadership, 
is working on step-back hedges at street 
intersections to clear sight lines and re- 
duce traffic accidents. 

Plans and Planting and the schools 
foster Mexican and Negro garden clubs 
and children’s gardening projects. This 
is a pet Pearl Chase idea—to cover up 
with vines and flowers the shacks at 
the lower end of town, to keep yards 
clean and attractive. Meantime another 
arm of Plans and Planting is working to 
replace many of the shacks in which 
the Mexicans and Negroes live, In com- 
petition with 7000 other communities, 


Santa Barbara has won the Annual 
Better Homes in America award in thir- 
teen out of fifteen years because of the 
educational value of its spring Better 
Homes and Gardens Campaign. 
Meantime, work started by other 
branches of the Community Arts Asso- 
ciation when Mr. Hoffmann was presi- 
dent and Miss Chase was secretary goes 
forward. The music branch has raised 
thousands of dollars during the years 


‘to underwrite concerts by symphony 


orchestras, chamber music groups an 
musical artists, who ordinarily pass by 
small cities like Santa Barbara. It has 
sponsored a community orchestra and 
given many scholarships. 

The drama committee functions are 
continued by the Lobero Theater Foun- 
dation and the county-owned Lobero 
Theater which was constructed not only 
for productions by local players but to 
bring distinguished actors to Santa Bar- 
bara. The Little Theater and the studio 
buildings which belonged to the School 
of the Arts, have recently been pur- 
chased, enlarged and improved so that 
this cultural center may continue to serve 
the community under private auspices. 


TRADITIONS ARE TAKING ROOT IN SANTA 
Barbara. When the Lobero Theater was 
opened in 1924, the committee promo- 
ted a festival for the occasion. Santa 
Barbarans caught the spirit, enjoyed the 
singing and folk dancing so much that 
there was popular clamor to make the 
festival an annual affair. Thus origina- 
ted the Old Spanish Days Fiesta, held 
every August at the time of the full 
moon, when the town goes Spanish for 
three days, in costume, manners and 
fun, even to abandoning automobiles 
for horses and carriages. The town is 
full to overflowing and hundreds go on 
the garden tours which Pearl Chase orig- 
inated in 1925 and which give pleasure 


Giant fig tree, landmark of Santa Barbara, saved by Plans and Planting 
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each Friday in early spring and midsum- 
mer to visitors and residents alike. 
The trick of building a better com- 
munity through citizens’ committees is 
to get the right citizens on the right 
committees. Pearl Chase likes to know 
the hobbies of her fellow townsmen. 
One man whose interest was collecting 
birds’ eggs built his hobby into the now 
famous Santa Barbara Museum of Nat- 
ural History. A couple with a knowl- 
edge of landscape gardening and wild 
flowers, and a generous resident with 
money, established the beautiful Santa 
Barbara Botanical Garden, which spe- 
cializes in native California shrubs and 
has proved a godsend to gardeners and 
roadside beautifiers who seek shrubbery 
that thrives with little water. A wealthy 
committee member underwrote the arts 
and crafts school. A yachtsman gave 
the city a breakwater to create a yacht 
harbor. A retired engineer built a mile 
of scenic roadways on the top of the 
mountains behind the city, to prove to 
the supervisors that they ought to build 
the rest of the proposed Skyline High- 


way—which they did. A group of art 
collectors and artists has just organ- 
ized to give Santa Barbara a splendid 
art museum. It is leasing from the 
county the fine old postofhice, and de- 
lightful plans have been made to im- 
prove the building and grounds in the 
center of the business district. 

A few years ago, certain wealthy resi- 
dents, wishing their benefactions to serve 
pressing community needs, established 
the Santa Barbara Foundation. The 
Foundation will accept and administer 
any gift or bequest from $100 to $1 mil- 
lion, and its trustees will save a tree, 
build an art gallery or hospital, or di- 
rect a study of earthquakes. Through 
it, one man endowed a band and pre- 
served an historic adobe. Another gave 
a library. Money has been granted for 
a study of low cost housing and for 
music scholarships. 


Wuen I askep Miss CHASE WHAT SHE 
had learned through her years of build- 
ing a community through committees, 
she replied: “We've learned to beware 


Il. The Stateswoman 


WHEN THE CHASES CAME TO CALIFORNIA, 
the shadows of the Spanish dons lin- 
gered on the hillside ranches, the old 
adobes had not given way to the flocks 
of little pink and mauve cardboard bun- 
galows, and even the haunting dream of 
gold still persisted. Oil gushed from the 
earth. Orange groves made fortunes for 
their owners. None but the eye of a New 
Englander could perceive that there was 
waste abroad in this land of plenty, that 
riches were being drained away faster 
than they were being put back, and that 
the colorful past was being lost in an 
ever encroaching and none too lovely 
present. 

Pearl Chase from her early years was 
a conservationist. It is only lately that 
the times have caught up with her in 
this respect. It was only about seven 
years ago that California became acute- 
ly conservation-conscious; became con- 
cerned about erosion eating away her 
precious soil, about the great forests of 
the Sierras disappearing under ax and 
fire, about the vanishing wildlife in the 
woods, 

Then the dust blizzards blew hordes 
of refugees from farther east across Cali- 
fornia’s borders, dramatizing the need 
to arouse the people of the state to con- 
serve their natural resources before it 
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was too late. Such a cause ran counter 
to all of the come-and-get-it publicity 
through the years. California has al- 
ways been identified with a belief in a 
divinely endowed infinity of good things 
—of earth, of climate, and in later years 
of the bounties that flow from the cellu- 
loid glories of Hollywood. Perhaps only 
in California could there ever have 
sprung up the miracle of make-believe 
that is Hollywood, or could Ham and 
Eggs pension rashes break out so 
easily. 


THE IDEA—ORIGINATING IN THE EastT— 
of an annual Conservation Week was 
adopted by California in 1933 to line up 
all the state’s forces for a conservation 
campaign. The governor appointed a 
State Conservation Council, with L. A. 
Barrett, of Belmont, as chairman. The 
general chosen to put the campaign 
across was Pearl Chase. She was ap- 
pointed associate chairman of the Con- 
servation Council in charge of Conser- 
vation Week. 

In her leadership of California’s con- 
servation forces, this transplanted New 
Englander finds the biggest job of 
her career and her largest service to 
her adopted state. The job of the Cali- 
fornia Conservation Council, which went 


of spending much money without care- 
ful planning and supervision, We be- 
lieve that volunteer committees should 
control the policies of private agencies 
and be ready to consult and advise pub- 
lic administrators. We know that it is 
better to bring about results voluntarily 
and by reason rather than by force of 
law, though the latter is often neces- 
sary. We have found hundreds of citi- 
zens willing to give time and service 
almost without end, others who have 
shared their means with extraordinary 
generosity. Every community is bettered 
if its citizens will cooperate in discuss- 
ing and planning its present and future. 
We believe that a community can stand 
about four good hard-hitting committee 
drives a year, and no more, but they are 
good for it.” 
Outwardly, Santa Barbara impresses 
visitors as a delightfully serene, almost 
sleepy city. Actually, it is a beehive of 
civic activity. And much of it starts in 
the Garden Studio on Canon Perdido 
Street, where live Pearl Chase, her secre- 
taries and their mimeograph machine. 


by KATHERINE GLOVER 


into action six years ago, was to make the 
people of the state conservation-conscious 
by means of an all-year-round educa- 
tional program. Conservation Week, set 
each year for the second week in March, 
comes at the time of nature’s full bur- 
geoning in California. The fields are 
blue with lupin and the hills flung with 
the gold of poppies; then, too, the des- 
ert breaks into blossom. It is the perfect 
time to rouse conservationists to carry 
on throughout the year. 

The work of the council was entirely 
voluntary. It did not propose to go after 
legislative action. The job it had to do 
was nebulous. There was no precedent 
to guide it. Miss Chase needed all the 
experience she had had in Santa Bar- 
bara. It might be said that only the 
ground plans have been laid, but the 
movement is sweeping over the state to 
such an extent that the organized civic 
machinery is hardly adequate to handle 
it. The way that Pearl Chase and her 
fellow workers have gone into action, 
and the methods by which the forces are 
being lined up for conservation in 
California, should be of interest to 
others all over the country in what 
amounts to a second pioneering. 

Miss Chase has made it her habit, 
whenever she thas a particular task to 
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do, of making a journey to some part of 
the country where something similar 
is being done, gathering all the data on 
the experience of others and coming 
back and offering it for comparison to 
her fellow citizens, to be improved on 
or adapted to local needs. Much of the 
community adventuring in which she 
has participated has required build-up. 
With opposition or indifference to be 
overcome, a background of demonstra- 
ble facts has always stood her in good 
stead. 


As CHAIRMAN OF THE NatTionaL Con- 
ference on State Parks, a post she held 
for several years, she thoroughly famil- 
iarized herself with both national and 
state parks. This policy of conservation 
sight-seeing tours is one that can well be 
recommended to others. 

Policy two which Miss Chase adopted 
in California was to start the conserva- 
tion campaign within a small area, later 
expanding and adapting the methods 
worked out there to the rest of the 
state. Santa Barbara county was selected, 
where the chairman had worked in one 
capacity or another with practically all 
of the agencies identified with conser- 
vation interests. No new machinery was 
set up. The first campaign was in 1933. 
Every agency concerned with education 
or having an interest in the out-of-doors 
was invited to send a representative to 
outline what could be done within the 
county for one year to encourage con- 
servation, using the week set aside in 
March as the starting point of the cam- 
paign. 

No agency was asked to go outside of 
its regular function but each was urged 
to discover ways and means whereby 
those functions could be increased and 
to discover what contributions it could 
make within those functions. Under the 
slogan “Practice Conservation Every 
Day” the campaign got under way, and 
in the years since it has gathered mo- 
mentum. This March will mark Cali- 
fornia’s seventh Conservation Week and 
Santa Barbara County’s eighth. 

All of the different agencies agreed to 
increase the conservation activities with- 
in their own organizations; to cooperate 
fo the fullest with other agencies, and 
to use conservation week as a means of 
rousing public interest. Thus an organ- 
izational wheel was set in motion, every 
agency a spoke in that wheel, turning 
about a common purpose. 

Today in California voluntary bodies 
are set up, county by county, each con- 
sisting of representatives of those agen- 
cies officially responsible for some con- 
servation activities such as the schools, 
the Department of Agriculture Exten- 
sion Service, the Federal and State For- 
est Service, Fish and Game Commis- 
sions, Planning Commission, and of the 
volunteer agencies. These call in others 
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Blue Ribbon Citizen 


A tribute of affection, regard and 
respect presented by a group of admir- 
ing friends and neighbors, some in 
absentia, but all with a deep and abid- 
ing sense of her vision and her gener- 
ous and manifold service for her 
neighborhood and her community, her 
state and her country. 


We have been privileged on occasion 


to cooperate in one or another of the 
countless undertakings through which 
she has so effectively expressed her un- 
tiring and unselfish interest. 


Therefore, like individual pages in 
her notebooks, or like separate tiles on 
one of her better houses, we have felt 
bound together by the strong and con- 
tinuous framework of her planning, 
and supported by the foundation of her 
dependability and patience, her con- 
stant devotion and leadership in 
endeavors which make for better and 
more general opportunities in funda- 
mentals and in amenities, in the lives 
of her fellow men and women.—The 
certificate presented to Pearl Chase by 
200 Santa Barbara citizens in 1939. 


interested and programs are mapped out. 

The voluntary agencies are valuable 
in providing audiences and sponsorship. 
Official groups, on the other hand, 
guide the program and provide the con- 
servation material. The regional head 
of the Farm and Home radio hour of 
the Department of Agriculture last year 
took charge of radio programs, which 
were an important feature, because every 
station in the entire state put on pro- 
grams daily throughout the week. The 
National Service regional office gave 
valuable aid. The schools printed con- 
servation leaflets. The libraries, the 
churches, newspapers all play an impor- 
tant part and have an intensive program. 


CALIFORNIA IS NOW SO ORGANIZED FOR 
conservation that every county has a con- 
servation chairman and committee. Per- 
haps one reason why the forces have mo- 
bilized so harmoniously and willingly 
back of this campaign is that one of the 
major tenets has been that the conserva- 
tion groups would neither introduce nor 
endorse any kind of legislation, keeping 
their skirts clear of any political action. 

Amazing what an army of folk can 
be found to stand back of conservation 
when the proper stimulus is set in mo- 
tion—individuals and groups who for a 
long time have been working in separate 
niches for one objective or another 
which now turns out to be conserva- 
tion, although it may not have carried 
just that label. The gist of the California 


campaign is to build up cooperation 
between the lay organizations and the 
federal, state and county agencies with 
conservation functions—a gap which is 
so rarely bridged. The method which 
is counted on more than any other is 
the somewhat slow but basically sound 
one of education. 


IN SOME STATES CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES 
have been confined to certain restricted 
fields, as study and protection of birds 
or of native flowers or protection of for- 
est and park areas. In California an 
attempt is being made to mould public 
opinion along all lines of development, 
conservation, and protection of natural 
resources; prevention of forest fires; co- 
operation with measures to preserve the 
fertility of the soil; to guard the water 
reserves. At the risk of diffusion they 
have deliberately adopted the broad pro- 
gram. 

One object is to teach good manners 
and good conservation habits which 
will persist throughout the year, so that 
when a citizen goes into the woods or 
the country he will not be a menace. 
Thus he becomes a conservationist by 
habit. So much progress along this line 
has been made that if a Sunday vandal 
were seen carrying on his car a stalk of 
the desert yucca blossoms, once a com- 
mon sight, today he would be hooted to 
scorn for stealing one of the “Candles 
of the Lord.” 

The schools have developed such an 
interest in conservation that some of 
the state colleges are finding it neces- 
sary to have training camps during the 
vacation periods to prepare leaders for 
this work. 

Having for six years directed the con- 
servation work in the state, Miss Chase 
now finds that the interest has almost 
outgrown the capacity of the central 
machinery to keep pace with it and she 
and her co-workers are bending all their 
energies to encourage the local commu- 
nities to develop their own initiative and 
leadership. 

In April 1935, two hundred citizens 
of Santa Barbara gathered together in 
the lovely Restaurante del Paseo and 
gave a surprise tribute luncheon in hon- 
or of Pearl Chase. They presented her 
with a gold certificate as a “blue ribbon 
citizen” similar to those that had often 
been awarded to buildings of distinction 
in Santa Barbara. By virtue of this un- 
official title of “blue ribbon citizen” be- 
stowed on her by her Santa Barbara 
friends, Miss Chase has earned the right 
to be placed among the top ranking 
conservationists on the national roll. Her 
example is worth turning to at this time 
when here and there in America are 
hopeful signs that we are passing out 
of the quantitative into a qualitative era. 
out of the habit of exploitation into 
the soberer mood of conservation. 
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A Gang Goes Uphill © 


THE STORY OF HILL CITY 


“Dipn’t YOU KNOW THAT WHEN THIS CHILD OFFERED YOU A 
gun for sale it had been stolen? Of course you knew it!” 
Judge Esther Riddley, Negro, sixteen, leaned forward 
from the bench, gazing scornfully at the man before her. 
“How,” she demanded, “can we young people hope to 
stamp out wrongdoing among us when grownups won't 
cooperate?” 

“Amen, Esther, amen!” murmured the Negro mothers 
crowding the courtroom. 

The two prisoners stood silent—the grown man, his 
head suddenly bent in shame; the skinny eleven-year-old, 
in tattered overalls, face frozen with fear. 

“As for you,” said the youthful judge to the man, “you 
will face charges in a regular magistrate’s court for illegal 
possession of firearms.” Then Judge Esther turned to the 
frightened boy, and her face softened with a smile. “Al- 
fredus Fink, a jury of your peers has found you guilty of 
stealing. I sentence you to six months probation here at 
Hill City. We'll do everything we can to help make a 
good citizen out of you. Next case—Hill City vs. the 
Black Mask Gang!” 

This is regular Saturday morning court in Hill City, 
the self-governing municipality of Negro youth in Pitts- 
burgh’s Harlem. : 

The defendant in the next case is Eddie, twelve, small 
for his years, accused of being the leader of a gang steal- 
ing vegetables. 

“Are you a gang leader?” demands the assistant dis- 
trict attorney, Charley Morris, seventeen. 

Up jumps the “lawyer” assigned to the defense. “Your 
Honor, I object to the prosecutor mentioning a gang un- 
less he produces the gang!” 

The assistant D. A. smiles 
confidently, motions to a tipstaff. 
“Bring in the gang!” 

The audience turns, stares, 
breathless. In comes a file of five 
youngsters, the smallest seven 
years old. 

“T repeat,” says the D. A., “are 
you the leader of this gang, or, 
in other words, the big shot of 
this mob?” 

“No, sir, I’m the president of 
a club!” 

“What's the difference 
tween a club and a gang?” 

Eddie hesitates, then declares 
defiantly: “A club, it buys 
things. A gang, it steals things.” 

“We are prepared to show, 
Your Honor,” says the prosecu- 
tor, “that this gang didn’t buy 
things, it stole things!” 

Witnesses are called, sworn. 
The net of facts closes in around 
Eddie and his mob. Finally, 
the jury turns in a verdict of 
guilty, the court sentences the 


be- 
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by WEBB WALDRON 


gang leader to two months hard labor (washing windows 
and scrubbing floors at “City Hall!”) and six months 
probation. 

“Eddie,” says the Judge, “I think you’ve got good stuff 
in you. We'll all help you, too, to go right—I hope you'll 
become a good citizen of Hill City!” 

Suddenly Eddie burst into tears. His gang stares, as- 


tounded. In a twinkling he has lost caste. The gang had 


idolized the tough guy, the defier of society, for his cun- 
ning in stealing stuff from a poor huckster’s wagon. And 
now he is just a weeping kid to whom kids of his own 
age and his own haunts have offered help. . . . 
Hill City court, with its justice meted out by youth to 
youth, is the dramatic focus of an experiment that already 
has reduced juvenile delinquency and increased self-re- 


burgh: slum, 


In June 1938, Coronet Gerorce E. A. Farrzey, Pirrs- 
burgh’s director of public safety, heard of the work of L. 
M. Shaw, city detective of Columbus, Ohio, in reducing 
crime among his fellow Negroes. Fairley had an unusual 
understanding of the black race and sympathy for it. He 
had led a Negro regiment in the war. He was troubled 
by the fact that “the Hill” bred twice as much crime per 
capita among Negroes as among whites. 

The cause was easy to detect. On the Hill there was a 
richly endowed settlement house for white children, but 
nothing for Negroes, though they formed the largest ra- 
cial element. No meeting places, no recreation, only their 
miserable tenements, cold and dark, and the bleak and 
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Photos by James Ross 


Hill City officials (from investigator to district attorney) question a lawbreaker 
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Neal Humphrey, president of the city council, reads a proposed ordinance to the council 


ugly streets. And behind that, the grim, inescapable fact 
of poverty and unemployment. The plight of the black 
folk on the Hill is that of more than one Negro commu- 
nity in the North. Many of these Hill men came north 
in the war years, 1917-18, enticed by the labor shortage 
and high wages in the steel mills. Others were brought in 
at various times as strikebreakers. Others came in the 
boom days of the late ’20s. The depression left them flat. 
The recent revival in the steel industry has given reem- 
ployment to some of the Hill men, but a large proportion 
of Hill people are still on relief or living by chance jobs 
from day to day. 

At his own expense, Colonel Fairley brought Shaw to 
Pittsburgh to talk before the Negro YMCA. Shaw told of 
committee centers, club rooms, study groups, recreation. 
Why not do the same thing in Pittsburgh? Fairley 
shrewdly picked thirty-three-year-old Howard McKinney, 
program secretary at the Negro Y, to head the experi- 
ment. McKinney, born in the poverty of the Hill, had 
toiled in the steel mills to put himself through the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Forced to give up his hope of a 
medical education for lack of funds, he went into a 
work. In college, McKinney specialized in criminal psy- 
chology. Employed to interview Negro prisoners in a 
psychological and educational survey of Western State 
Penitentiary, McKinney had learned much of the roots 
of crime. “Men up for twenty and thirty years and life,” 
McKinney told me, “said they had started as kids by 
swiping fountain pens or flashlights from the five-and-ten. 
If they had had the sort of warning and guidance we are 
trying to give our youngsters now in Hill City, they’d 
never have gone wrong.” Another potent cause of crime 
among Negroes, McKinney discovered, was a feeling of 
racial inferiority, a despairing conviction that they had no 
chance and that they'd better grab what they could in a 
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society that gives some people everything and others noth- 
ing. There was no money to support a program, but 
Fairley appointed the muscular, soft-spoken YMCA man 
a city detective at $225 a month and told him to go ahead. 


STARTING IN ONE OF THE WorsT CRIME spots, McKINNEY 
took hold of an abandoned store—a literal wreck with 
no roof. He begged boards, paint, shingles, enlisted the 
help of the Negro grownups, and by a sort of miracle 
converted the wreck into a meeting place. He went on 
with no cash but indomitable courage and enthusiasm to 
set up a dozen such centers. Then he started centers 
where boys and girls could play games, keep off the 
streets, away from bad joints. Soon he had twenty junior 
groups, with about fifty members each—1000 boys and 
girls in all. 

Juvenile delinquency dropped, but McKinney felt that 
something more was needed really to catch hold of the 
Negro kids. He knew his race. Drama, action, show, is 
the breath of life to the Negro youngster. He assembled 
a group and asked them if they wouldn’t like to set up a 
self-governing city. The response was enthusiastic. The 
idea was in the air, what with stories of Boys’ Brother- 
hood Republics in New York and Chicago and Boys’ 
Town in Nebraska. 

Now another chief character enters. In the heart of the 
Hill is a large movie, the proprietor, Harry Hendel, mid- 
dle-aged, unmarried, intensely serious, fairly prosperous. 
He had grown up in grinding poverty in a Buffalo slum. 
Hendel had helped McKinney with his community 
groups. When McKinney mentioned his idea for a youth 
municipality. Hendel said, “Fine! Let’s give it a real 
send-off.” 

He announced a free show for McKinney’s 1000 boys 
and girls. McKinney printed blank ballots for a vote for 
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mayor, city council, district attor- 
ney, other municipal officers, dis- 
tributed them to his kids. A filled- 
out ballot was the admission. The 
theater was jammed. During the 
show, counters went through the 
ballots. After the show, the acting 
mayor of Pittsburgh and other city 
officials there on invitation, swore 
the new officials of Hill City into 
office. It was a bang-up ceremony. 
The kids loved it. So Hill City was 
launched in March 1939. 

But it had no home, and here 
again Hendel came to the rescue. 
At the back of the theater build- 
ing were some big empty rooms. 
Hendel told McKinney that so 
long as Hill City stayed clear of 
politics, it could have those quar- 
ters free, heat and light thrown in. 

Hill City citizens got up a dance to raise money for 
desks and tables. A furniture house gave some chairs. 
The city lent a typewriter. The kids set to with hammer, 
saw and paintbrush, fitted up offices. Applications for 
citizenship poured in. Out went a boy or girl investigator 
to look into each application, interviewed the kid’s par- 
ents, examined his school record, to make sure he would 
make a worthy citizen. 

Today Hill City has 2600 citizens, nine to twenty-one 
years old, 2100 Negroes—half the Negro population of 
those ages on the Hill—and 500 white boys and girls of a 
dozen nationalities. 


SELF-RESPECT IN THE INDIVIDUAL, PRIDE IN THE COMMUNITY 
are the fundamentals of Hill City. Take, for example, its 
attack on stealing. To some kids stealing is a test of cour- 
age in a too tame world. A kid may also steal out of sheer 
need. A flashlight on a store counter to the boy who 
never had a quarter may be the terrible temptation. But 


Hill City’s D.A. gets some advice from Allegheny County’s D.A. 
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Howard McKinney, Hill City’s founder 


the dictum inspired by McKinney is 
that stealing is a disgrace to the 
Hill. These youngsters are fighting 
to wipe away the Hill’s ugly repu- 
tation. 

Snitching from stores and trucks, 
pulling false fire alarms, hopping 
trolley cars, smashing milk bottles— 
for such exploits any youth, white or 
black, is likely to be reported by a 
Hill City citizen these days. Maybe 
he will be tackled on the spot and 
brought to headquarters. Or a Hill 
City investigator will call at his 
home and persuade the father or 
mother to come with the youngster. 
The visit may mean just a kindly 
talk and a warning, or it may mean 
a trial. Of course these Hill City of- 
ficers have no actual police power. 
3ut they have the power of the 
youngster in his own world, which is almost irresistible. 

Hill City investigators have recovered over $600 in 
money and merchandise, stolen by kids on the Hill, and 
restored it to the owners. The manager of the largest five- 
and-ten in Pittsburgh told me that his staff used to nab 
four or five Negro boys every day for stealing, now there 
isn’t one a month. “Pronty Ford, district attorney of Hill 
City, comes in here once a week to check up,” he said. 
“If we do catch a colored boy, we report to Pronty, not 
to the police.” 

Colonel Fairley is more than willing to leave the han- 
dling of petty crime to Hill City. “When a kid is put on 
probation at Hill City,” said Fairley, “he’s really on pro- 
bation. A kid may fool an adult parole officer, but he 
can’t fool a bunch of kids of his own age.” 

One day a Negro boy so small that he hardly reached 
up to the counter came into the Carnegie Library on the 
Hill and said: “I’m an assistant district attorney down 
here at Hill City. Have you got a digest of municipal 
laws?” The librarian had to admit she didn’t. 
“I’m sorry, I need it bad,” said the diminutive 
D.A. and stalked out. Since Hill City started 
there has been a definite increase in the call for 
books on government both among children and 
grownups. 

Of course there are crimes too serious for Hill 
City justice. A gang had been shooting out street 
lights and snatching purses in front of a hospital. 
The Pittsburgh police, unable to catch the gang, 
appealed to Hill City. Hill City investigators got 
on the job and in a few days had the gang cor- 
ralled and turned over to the police. Real toughs, 
they had to face juvenile court. 

Over 400 boys and girls have, thus far, been 
tried in Hill City courts. Of these, 250 have ap- 
plied for citizenship. Some of the most hardened 
“criminals” have become officials. 

One gang leader, as a token of his conversion 
to good citizenship, presented Judge Esther with 
a handsome wooden gavel made in his wood- 
working class at school. 

I attended a meeting of the mayor and his cab- 
inet at which Stanley Kane, fire chief, eighteen, 
reported that, with the help of the captain at the 
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nearest firehouse, he had drawn up a list of fire cautions 
for the home—especially covering the use of gas, the 
common means of light and cooking on the Hill. These 
warnings had been printed on a placard. Hill City boys 
and girls were distributing a placard of these warnings 
with a thumbtack to every home on the Hill. 

Now and then the meeting flared up in a sudden burst 
of youthful passion. 

“You've got to do better work!” 

“That’s not my job!” 

“All right, T’ll resign!” 

Mayor Roland Myers, eighteen, quickly rapped for 
order; the meeting went back to a dignity that would have 
shamed some adult councils. It was easy to see that those 
kids gloried in the importance and responsibility that 
their municipality had given them—these boys and girls 
who a year and more ago had no importance in their 
own eyes or in any others. 


THE PASSIONATE LOYALTY OF THE POOR PEOPLE TO Hii 
City is touching. I went into one home—two cold bleak 


rooms—to find the mother ill in bed. Lying there, she 


told me how Hill City had saved her boy from bad com- 
panions and how she had gone about the Hill urging 
other mothers to make their children join. Suddenly she 
rose up in bed and gazed at me, the stranger. “Say, what 
you asking me these questions for? You ain’t figuring to 
knock Hill City, be you?” 

I assured her that I wasn’t. 

“You'd better not,” she said, sinking back. “Hill City 1s 
the most wonderful thing that ever came to the Hill.” 

The most remarkable thing about Hill City is that it 
has done so much to inspire self-respect and obedience to 
the laws of the statute books and the rules of decency and 
fair play, while behind it lurks, untouched, the basic mal- 
ady of the Hill—poverty, unemployment, dark cold tene- 
ments, bleak ugly streets. 

Slowly, Hill City has begun to touch the imagination 
of Pittsburgh. Its junior citizens have succeeded in the 
past few months in selling $1400 worth of “good-will 
bonds” for its supports These “bonds” are really certifi- 
cates of gift. Recently Hill City had a gift of $2300 from a 
Pittsburgh estate to be used for fitting up a badly needed 


His Honor, the Mayor, Roland Myers, 18-year-old newsboy 
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Judge Esther Riddley, 16-year-old student, makes a ruling 


gymnasium, recreation hall and a woodworking shop. 

Thus, from their concern with their own setting, the 
youths of Hill City are branching out in wholly new 
relationships between their community and the city of 
which it is a part. They have demonstrated that construc- 
tive work, which may seldom make the headlines, is quite 
as dramatic as delinquency in focusing the attention of 
public and private agencies upon the problems and the 
aspirations of young people. And, in so doing, they are 
paving the way for more comprehensive programs for 
the improvement of general social and economic condi- 
tions that now affect them, and their families, so ad- 
versely. All this they have accomplished in one year of 
activity—with tireless leadership and a few friends to 
help them get started. Like similar ventures in other 
places, Hill City justifies the American faith in self-gov- 
ernment, in the idea that, given a chance, people will co- 
operate on their common problems, and evolve ways and 
means of working together for their common good. 

This growth in America of self-governing communi- 
ties of youth is significant at a time when the responsi- 
bility of the adult citizen for the character of government 
is being weighed and questioned. In Cleveland, for in- 
stance, the police department has turned over seven aban- 
doned precinct stations to groups of boys who have set up 
“cities” similar to Hill City and these boys have assumed 
the same responsibility for law enforcement and good 
citizenship. The result is a drastic cut in juvenile delin- 
quency in Cleveland. 

If the kids of a slum are willing to fight for good citi- 
zenship, can grownups in any community stand aside and 
say that government is the affair of the politicians? 


NOTE: This article is based, in part, on a series of newspaper 
stories by Anna Jane Phillips, published in the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. 
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China’s Industrial Wall 


by IDA PRUITT 


Back of the battle lines and of the devastated cities and factories, founda- 


tions ate being laid for a new great wall, to be built of small—and bomb-— 


proof—cooperative industries. The story is told by an American participant 


in the heroic adventure of reconstructing China in war time. 


CHINA IS BEGINNING TO BUILD A NEW GREAT WALL—TO 
stretch from Kansu on the far north to Fukien and 
Kwangtung in the southeast. It will go out in a wide 
semicircular sweep behind the occupied territory—a_sec- 
ond line of defense for the fighters, a first line of defense 
in the economic strengthening of the country for which 
the great factories in the back provinces are positional 
ramparts. This new wall is being built of small indus- 
tries. They are giving work to local families and to ref- 
ugees; they are making the goods that China needs, 
goods formerly made in the coastal factories; they are de- 


veloping the raw material of the country so that the. 


standard of living will be higher and so that when peace 
comes there will be an even better basis for free trade 
with free nations than before. 

The first industrial unit was organized in September 
1938. At present there are five main groups of units each 
with its own headquarters, operating from over sixty 
depots. In the clusters there are about seventeen hundred 
such decentralized units. And like living organisms, each 
cluster reaches out toward the next, to form this living 
wall. In time there will be 30,000 of these small industries 
scattered over fifteen provinces. 

When the seven-day fire left miles of ruins in Shanghai, 
70 percent of the new modern industry of China, which 
was growing too fast for the peace of mind of Japan, 
was destroyed or taken over by the invaders. With the 
loss of Hankow and Canton the toll rose to 90 percent. 

In Shanghai a group of farsighted Chinese patriots 
and European friends of China, seeing this wholesale 
destruction and what it meant to the country and to the 
world, worked out a plan. Madam Chiang Kai-shek, that 
great patriot who works tirelessly for the good of her 
country, was enthusiastic. Backed by the Generalissimo’s 
headquarters, sponsored by Dr. H. H. Kung, president 
of the Executive Yuan, the venture went forward. 

An appropriation from the Executive Yuan started the 
revolving fund for loans to the small units. Madam 
Chiang gave the first amount to have the refugee women 
workers of the Hankow mills moved to the safe valleys of 
the northwest, and to feed them until they could be or- 
ganized. Chinese in the Philippines sent money to re- 
vitalize their native provinces of Fukien and Kwangtung. 
Relief organizations have helped generously. 

The small industrial units are planted alongside the 
raw materials and they make what the district needs. 
Exports will come later when the local market is sup- 
plied and when transportation facilities are renewed. The 
units are small for many reasons. Being small they are 
mobile. Some, too near the front, have picked up their 
equipment and walked back into the country or the hills. 
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If bombs destroy a unit, the loss is not great. They can 
be housed in ordinary buildings, farmhouses, old tem- 
ples, temporary mat sheds or loess caves, and so do not 
draw fire from the air. None have chimneys, not even 
the machine shops. 

The small social industrial unit organized on coopera- 
tive lines fits into the Chinese way of doing things. It is 
in line with the Chinese family which, though a patri- 
archal hierarchy, elects its own business manager, choos- 
ing the one with the most ability, irrespective of age or 
sex. It also conforms with the traditional Chinese busi- 
ness which never expanded, no matter how prosperous— 
a new unit was organized instead. 

For the sake of the standardization of goods that will 
be needed in a wider market, and to fill the larger orders 
later on, and for mutual sustaining, there is a federation 
of the small units. This again hangs on an old Chinese 
pattern—on the Chinese guild system. Two stories will 
show how well this works. 

In and about one small town, inhabited almost wholly 
by refugees, over fifty industrial units were organized. 
One night three of them burned down. The other co- 
operatives joined hands to rebuild the burned units. 

Madam Chiang Kai-Shek gave funds for the refugees 
to make clothes for the soldiers. An order for five thou- 
sand padded garments and ten thousand suits of under- 
wear was ready in fifteen days. She ordered fifteen thou- 
sand towels and fifteen thousand pairs of socks. They 
were ready in five days. The cooperatives of three prov- 
inces had been called on. 


TRANSPORTATION IS ONE OF THE BIGGEST PROBLEMS. WITH 
the coast and the great rivers in Japanese hands, the three 
overland routes are the only way that goods can move 
into the interior. The upkeep of roads in war time is not 
easy and they get in bad shape from the additional traffic. 
Trucks are at a premium. The price of gasoline has 
soared; inside China it is almost unobtainable. Motor cars 
and buses run on alcohol or burn charcoal. Suitable alco- 
hol and the charcoal burning engines must be produced. 
Chemists and engineers are trying out many kinds of 
vegetable oils to make fuel oil. 

Soap is also manufactured from these oils. Many units 
make soap. But with the difficulties of transport, engi- 
neers in the southeast are trying to process hard soap with 
wood ash potash, while in the northwest, there is caustic 
soda which mule caravans bring down from the hills. 

The textile units are the most popular and diversified 
in output. Cotton is the Chinese national fabric for every- 
day wear. But in some of the provinces where no cotton 
grows the local linen fiber, ramie, is made into cloth. 
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The fiber of this plant, chopped and treated 
with chemicals, insures “absorbent cotton” 
for the hospitals. 

Printing cooperatives are booming. There 
is a universal demand for reading matter 
and news. In any town the news from out- 
side, whether it comes through missionaries 
or banks or officials, is pooled for the com- 
munity. The printing shop pastes a copy of 
the newspaper on the wall outside its build- 
ing so those who pass may read. The small 
machine shops keep busy supplying small 
printing presses. 

One of the most picturesque printing co- 
operatives is run by disabled soldiers who 
live in a camp in the southeast area. When 
the organizer came he was_ practically 
mobbed; every man, no matter what his con- 
dition, wanted to take part in the new work. 
Now there are forty-seven cooperatives in 
this one camp. Besides the printing shop they 
weave and spin, make cigarettes, toothpaste 
and toothbrushes. 

Whenever men who will never be able to fight again 
are set to work, the local people are organized with them. 
Thus the homeless again become integral parts of a com- 
munity. They marry the local women and settle down. 

One of the earliest cooperatives in the northwest was 
built around a master printer and his seven workmen. 
He had helped his men to escape across three provinces 
after their homes in the east were bombed. His money 
exhausted, the printer saw the Chinese Industrial Co- 
operative’s notice for workmen to register. Now his print- 
ing establishment cares for several counties. 

Refugees from all along the line of invasion have fallen 
back into the hinterland. All except the most energetic 
and imaginative tend to congregate in the cities just back 
of the fighting. It is the policy of the Chinese coopera- 
tives to move them back, into the country or the hill dis- 
tricts. Skilled workmen can be put to work as soon as 
there are machines. But the mass of the refugees have 
never made anything in their lives. They must be taught; 
and they must be fed while learning. 

Like the disabled soldiers, the refugees are organized 
with the local people. This has worked out especially 
well with the gold washing cooperatives in the northwest 
where fifty men, refugees and natives of the district, make 
up a single unit. With a capital of $500 they can make 
$1200 a month. They must pay the engineers and pros- 
pectors who found the site. They must pay back their 
principal and they must do their share in the cooperative 
guild federation. Madam H..H. Kung has lent funds to 
help in the gold producing development. 

The great Yellow River which has changed its course 
again, due to the breaking of its dykes, and flows through 
its third bed within recent historical times, has created 
approximately ten million more refugees. Through the 
American and English charitable organizations, the 
American advisory committees of the Chinese Interna- 
tional Famine Relief and the Lord Mayor’s Fund, money 
has been given to move some of them to the thinly pop- 
ulated northwest province and dig homes for them from 
the loess. These caves are cool in the summer and warm 
in winter. One houses a family of five and costs approxi- 
mately $5 in U. S. money. 
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Making everything that China’s fighting men (top) need, are 
seventeen hundred small industrial cooperatives. Above, a group 
of leaders hold the banner which says, “Work Together” 


Most of them will engage in wool cooperatives. The 
Ministry of War has ordered four hundred thousand 
blankets in Szechwan, Kansu and Shensi. The plan is to 
develop a great wool manufacturing center in the west- 
ern part of Szechwan province. 

The women from Hankow, weaving and spinning in 
the valleys of Shensi province, make more than they did 
in the mills. All are happy except the husbands who miss 
the tea shops of Hankow and do not see why the hard- 
hearted organizer wants them to work too. Have not 
their wives always supported them? 

Refugees in the northwest, cast up by the first wave of 
aggression in Manchuria, supply the countryside with 
coal mined in a valley given to them by philanthropists. 
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for civilians and for soldiers 


Making clothes 


is made into “absorbent cotton” 


Ramie, linen fiber, 


grating from one side of China 


A whole church group mi 
to the other support the mselves ads cooperative flour 
milling. Match factories from Swatow 

the north of Kwangtung province. The list could go on 
indefinitely. In all, perhaps a third of the cooperative 
workers are refugees. The rest are local people left un- 
employed by war conditions. 

The list of cooperative goods is a long 
different items that the people need—cotton, 
and woolen cloth, soap, alcohol for medicinal 
purposes and for cars, paper, leather and leather goods, 
pottery, clothing and uniforms, socks and _ stockings, 
towels, sandals, medical cotton and 
glass, dry cells for flashlight batteries, boats, matches, ei 
and so on. The 
small machines, such as printing presses, 
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linen, silk 


candles, 


shoes and 


machine shops turn out the necessary 
charcoal burnh- 
Ing engines, spinning and weaving machines. fbey work 
with steel or, where the facilities are poor, with malleable 
iron. There are transport cooperatives, mule carts, camel 
and donkey 


Sy teers re RAL 1 trucks 
caravans in the north, doats and trucks in 
the south. 


There‘is no question of markets. It is difficult to keep 
enough stock on the re daily sales. In the 
towns the industrial units, as in most native Chinese 
industry, make and sell in the 


most cooperatives are in the country, 
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same building. But since 
shops handle the 
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sale of their goods in the market centers, and some places 
even boast cooperative inns for the workers who bring 
in goods and remain to buy raw material. 

t of this work. Day 
schools care for the children of the coop- 
the workmen who cannot read attend 
for adults. social life of the small 
communities revolves around the weekly meeting of the 
cooperative units. And this is especially true of the gen- 
eral meeting of neighbori “he leaders find out 


what is happening in other parts of the country. They 


Other activities grow naturally ou 
nurseries and s 
erators. Some ot 


evening 


Ye units. 


tell of a new process they have been working on and 
ask what has been turned up elsewhere. They are proud 
of the technical magazine published at each regional 
headquarters. 

When bombs destroyed a mission hospital, the refugee 
doctor came to the northwest district and founded a co- 
operative hospital. A hospital is badly needed in every 
section. 

Seventeen hundred such small units is the accomplish- 
ment of little more than a year. Many of them have paid 
back the full loan; all of them pay interest regularly, 

led. And a staff is now ready to 
man the thousands of units needed. 
Such is the temper of modern China. Men have sac- 
iced responsible, safe positions with high salaries to go 


none of them have fai 


rif 
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into the interior and work on war 
time pay with all the hazards of 
a war time way of living. They 
are a sturdy lot, with the fortitude 
of pioneers, the vision of a new 
China to come. 

K. P. Liu, student at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, worked in 
the Detroit Ford factories, and was 
a banker in Manchuria before the 
Japanese occupation. About ten 
years ago he concluded that the 
hsien (county) was the most im- 
portant political unit in China and 
won the chance to build up a 
model /sien, where he ruled with 
justice and enlightenment. In the 
central headquarters at Chungking 
he copes with war torn communi- 
cations, to keep open channels of 
information and to centralize the 
vital parts of the organization. 

Frank Lem, another American 
trained engineer, who also worked 
in the Ford factories, gave up his 
high salaried job in the Shanghai 
power plant to head the engineering section. Starting in 
the southwest, he rescued machinery under fire of the 
enemy. He mobilized refugees and set whole towns to 
work. Now he is working on the program for the Yellow 
River refugees. 

Lu Kwang-mien, the chief organizer, was educated in 
Yenching University in Peiping, in Glasgow, and in Den- 
mark. He had fifteen years experience with the rural 
credit cooperatives in Hopei province. To him and to 
C. F. Woo, the second engineer in chief, fell the lot of 
starting the work in the northwest. 

Educated and trained, young men go into districts 
where no college man has been before, live as the coun- 
try people live, get to know the countryside. They study 
the raw material of the area, see what goods for every- 
day use the district needs and make friends with the local 
people. 

With them, travelling from headquarters to head- 
quarters, from depot to depot, from individual coopera- 
tive to cooperative, is Rewi Alley, the Cooperatives’ 
technical expert and adviser. A New Zealander of Scotch- 
English stock, whose father, a superintendent of schools, 
was a “cooperative crank,” Rewi Alley was for eleven 
years inspector of factories for the Shanghai Municipal 
Council. He spent his summer vacations in the interior 
and worked in Hankow with the famine relief after the 
floods and in Saratsi in the great drought. He speaks at 
least three Chinese dialects and reads and writes Chi- 
nese. Without fear he goes across bandit mountains in the 
southeast, through fever-ridden valleys to the tribesmen 
in the west, and into the bitter cold of the northern 
winters. 

While the chief engineers were trained overseas and 
worked in America and China, the foremen and junior 
engineers are skilled workers from the big factories of 
the coast. A technical training school is very much needed 
now. 

The chief organizers come from the many national or- 
ganizations that have sprung up during the last fifteen 
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A partly blinded soldier is now a printer 


years—the rural credit associations, 
the mass educational movement of 
Ting Hsien, the International Fam- 
ine Relief Association, and similar 
projects. There are not enough of 
them for every depot and unit. To 
date, five schools to train junior or- 
ganizers have been established. 

These schools are run on very 
simple lines. A group of highschool 
students, boys and girls, a few teach- 
ers, an engineer, an organizer, some- 
one who knows the social structure 
of the country, a man who can 
teach accounting, a temple or an old 
shop—and the school is set. The 
students live as workers must live; 
they go to market, cook and serve 
their own meals. One course in the 
curriculum is bicycle riding, so nec- 
essary later in supervising the scat- 
tered units. Each school prints its 
own newspaper. 

The students graduate after a three 
months course, some to go into 
individual units as workers or sec- 
retaries, others to join the central organization. 

Each set of these leaders, the engineers and the organ- 
izers, have their own problems. The engineers must find 
the raw material, adapt what exists to what is needed. 
Even more of a challenge is the job of supplying ma- 
chinery for the production of the goods. There was some 
modern machinery inside China before the war started. 
An amazing amount was salvaged from the wrecked 
cities, or rather carried out as the enemy advanced; with 
incredible patience it was shipped up the rivers by boat 
and across the country by cart or carried on men’s backs. 
There is enough to set up some machine shops which 
make the smaller machines used in the units. 

There are at least three new spinning machines for 
wool, cotton and linen. One was invented by a young 
Chinese textile engineer who had been trained in Eng- 


Cave dug from the loess becomes home and factory 
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Students in a training school for junior organizers 


land and America; another by an American missionary, 
a preacher, who knew nothing of industry but saw the 
people struggling with the old clumsy method; a third 
by an American teacher in one of the universities. 

By the substitution of an iron cog for a wooden one 
in an old handicraft machine, the workman can produce 
in an hour what once took a day. The great water wheels 
of the sluggish southern rivers have undergone a similar 
speeding up. The turbulent short rivers of the hilly north 
are harnessed to make electricity. But the chief source of 
power is the charcoal burning engine. In one machine 
shop the cost of this fuel for a day is $2 N.C. (national 
currency). 

University chemists are experimenting with the native 
dyes since the war cut off chemical imports. Native tan- 
ning methods and substitute materials are developed in 
the provincial laboratories, and written up in the tech- 
nical magazines of each regional headquarters. 

The organizers have another set of problems to face, 
other difficulties to overcome. The people know nothing 
of parliamentary law. But since a real democracy is nat- 
ural to them, when the forms are learned they conduct 
their business meetings easily. 

On a visit to the southeast headquarters in May, I 
watched these men at work. In an old mission building— 
the chapel of which was the common room—life started 
at about six in the morning. At seven all were at break- 
fast. Sometimes only two of the tables were full, some- 
times every seat was occupied. Men came in from the 
field to report and get further instructions or supplies. 
By 7:30 or 8 all were at work. As a young engineer said: 
“We work 36 hours a day and wish there were more. 
I never felt so alive and useful before in my life.” The 
work draws the Europeans as well as the Chinese. 

Hsifan tribesmen from the Szechwan-Tibetan border 
came to the war time capital in Chungking striking a 
gay note in that somber scene with their wine red silk 
robes. They had gold and they wanted to help China win 
the war. Rewi Alley went back with them to their moun- 
tain valleys. Now one of the most enthusiastic workers in 
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the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives is the Lin Pu Living 
Buddha. He actually acts as interpreter between the 
Chinese and the local Tibetans, receiving a small war 
time grant for expenses, and urges the young men of the 
community to join the industrial cooperatives rather than 
enter the lamaseries. 


} 
MapaMm CHIANG Kal-sHEK’s WAR ORPHANS MAY BE AMONG 
the industrial leaders of New China. Near Chentu there 
is an industrial training school for senior war orphans, 
thirteen years and older, one of her dearest projects. Now 
some of its pupils are ready to go out into the world. 
These children have been trained in native handicrafts 
and will train other children in the more backward dis- 
tricts of western China. Last summer Madam Chiang 
consulted Rewi Alley about using the children in new 
industries in eastern Tibet. As a result of his recent in- 
vestigation tour, a depot of the Industrial Cooperatives 
was started in that region and ambitious plans set afoot 
to send groups of the partially trained orphans there. 

The cooperative organization works very well. A con- 
stitution has been worked out with the help of W. H. K. 
Campbell, expert to the Chinese government on coopera- 
tives from the League of Nations. It provides that every 
worker must have at least three shares, and no more than 
twenty. Each shareowner has one vote. The earnings pay 
the wages which are determined according to the local 
rates, then interest on the loans, part of the principal of 
the loans, interest on the shares. There are special ar- 
rangements for dividends, sinking funds and coopera- 
tive federation funds. 

Hidden as these small industries are from Japanese 
bombers, those that are still in the towns and cities take 
their chances with the rest of the population. Two or 
three have had their walls shattered by the concussion of 
bombs dropping in the streets. They have learned their 
lesson, taken their machines and gone into the country. 

The headquarters offices,‘ however, are not so easily 
hidden. And obviously the Chinese Industrial Coopera- 
tives are not liked by the invaders. They pay them the 
high compliment of trying to bomb the headquarters, 
whenever they raid cities where they are located. 

But in a country defending itself against ruthless ag- 
gression, the funds available can never do all that should 
be done. More capital is needed to lend to the industrial 
units. More relief money is needed to care for the ref- 
ugees until they can care for themselves. And more work- 
ers and machines are needed. Money spent in this way 
serves both as defense and reconstruction. Thus even in 
war, China is laying the foundation for the peace that 
will come. 


Reconstruction in China 


The small industries require a minimum to get started. 


$5 to $10 (American money) will provide the capital to 
start a man in the average industry. He can then support 
himself and a family of five. 


$50 will start a surgical gauze cooperative. 
$100 will start a soap and candle cooperative. 
$500 will start a heavy industry unit. 

$1000 will train a student. 


$5000 will provide a fifty-bed hospital; $100 will run a bed 
in one of these hospitals for a year. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS DOORWAYS 


‘Certain Things Can’t Be Mixed 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


POLITICAL INTERFERENCE IS FATAL TO MILITARY EFFICIENCY. 
This fact is one of the things demonstrated by the mili- 
tary fiasco of the Russian attack upon Finland—fiasco 
already, even though in the end it succeed, as well it may, 
by mere weight of numbers and mechanical resources. 
Waiving the effect of the “purges” of thousands of expe- 
rienced officers, and the allegations of hasty, bungling 
preparations, inferior materials and equipment including 
clothing for a campaign in the sunless sub-zero Arctic 
winter. . . . In the tremendous Russian population Stalin 
has inexhaustible human “cannon-fodder,” and is using 
it with all the ruthless wasteful indifference of a Freder- 
ick the Great. Still, the Czar did the same against Japan 
—and lost. But, be the outcome what it may, it is clear 
that political meddling at the front has been a seriously 
undermining factor. However important ostensibly, for 
the maintenance of “ideology” in the ranks, for political 
surveillance among rank and file, the presence of the civ- 
ilian chaperones accompanying the Russian army units 
has been from the military point of view a mere nuisance; 
bearing the same relation to military efficiency that a 
“sea-lawyer” in a ship’s crew bears to discipline and the 
unity of action essential to successful navigation in a 
storm. 

Indispensable to the success, even to the existence, of 
any army for any practical purpose beyond holiday pa- 
rades and national bluff and ballyhoo, is not only unity 
but despotism. Not only unity of organization, purpose 
and action, but sure-fire unquestioning obedience in co- 
operation all along the lit:e—from the instant automatic 
response of the drillconditioned individual soldier to his 
immediate superior, to that of the complete organization 
—be it squad, company, regiment, brigade, division or 
army corps. In the nature of its business, a military or- 
ganization must be single-headed; this is no place for 
democratic government by town meeting, supervised by 
attorneys. To be sure, at the very top will be the com- 
posite brain of a General Staff, but the final responsibility 
and commensurate authority above it must be vested in a 
commander-in-chief whose word is law. In him there 
must be in practice unshaken confidence—absence of it 
paralyzes the whole structure—even though on his own 
naked merits he be an ass, and events including igno- 
minious defeat prove the confidence to have been mis- 
placed. The ultimate decisions upon whatever advice must 
be made by one man, from whose say-so the only appeal 
is to the gods of success or failure. Tennyson in “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” symbolized the tragedy 
of it: 

Not tho’ the soldier knew 
Someone had blundered: 


Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. . . 


No room in this grim business for individual or group 
arguments, preference or compunctions, human con- 
science or compassion palsying the push behind the bayo- 
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net or the release of bombs upon civilians, women and 
children in a hapless village. 


‘THE DRILL-CONDITIONED INDIVIDUAL SOLDIER TO HIS IMME- 
diate superior, I said. Even more important than confi- 
dence in the commander-in-chief is that in the line-officers, 
and in the staff through which the soldier is assured of 
food, ammunition and other indispensables. Let these 
break down or fail through inexperience or lack of co- 
ordination, and the valor of the front line and however 
numerous reserves dissolves in panic. Indeed, the day of 
individual valor and initiative belongs to the past; war 
has become a business of vast interlocking and interde- 
pendent organization, requiring intensified experience 
and the closest interaction. When, for political and “ideo- 
logical” reasons, the Stalin regime in Russia “purged” 
the Red Army of thousands of officers, from the very top 
to the very bottom, it not only undermined all esprit 
resident in the relationship between officers and men but 
filled the key positions of the whole vast organization 
with men who must create their contacts and learn their 
intricate business anew. And they must do it in an at- 
mosphere of fear and suspicion to which the mere pres- 
ence of the political commissar-chaperone contributes 
poisonously. What chance there to establish that spirit 
which leads soldiers to follow beloved—anyway respected 
or feared—officers to hell and back? 


However FREE ITS MEMBERSHIP IN ORDINARY LIFE, THE 
army of a democracy, even such as our own, is no excep- 
tion in these respects. The only difference—spiritually a 
great difference, to be sure, but not affecting the essen- 
tials—is that in the democratic case, at least theoretically, 
the individual citizen surrenders his personal liberty and 
places his life and limb at the disposal of his commanders 
more or less voluntarily, and presumably for the time 
being. The difference is more theoretical than real because 
in the showdown he must do it anyway. As a matter of 
law in this country and every other it is implicit, in the 
fact of communal life, that acceptance of the publ. 
protection and other assumed advantages, mere member. 
ship in the body politic, ipso facto places both the prop- 
erty and the person—all the resources—of the citizen or 
subject at the command, first, of the sheriff for his peace- 
time posse comitatus, ultimately for war at that of the 
sovereign person or state for what said sovereign is pleased 
to deem the public defense. By definition “the militia” 
is presumed to include “all persons capable of bearing 
arms”; conscription, the draft, “selective service,” under 
whatever euphemism, merely follows to the end of the 
logic of that presumption. 

The American Revolution and our own Civil War un- 
doubtedly were bungled from the military point of view, 
and considerably protracted, by the subordination of mili- 
tary efficiency to politics, particularly by the voluntary and 
temporary character of the enlistments; individual sol- 
diers and even whole regiments eagerly looking forward 
to the agreed period of discharge, and as it neared behav- 
ing accordingly. Having volunteered for a definitely lim- 
ited term they were free to quit. . . . “Let George (Wash- 
ington) worry. Let Abe Lincoln walk the floor and find 
somebody else—it’s his war. I’m going home.” 
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It worKs IN LIKE MANNER THE OTHER WAY ABOUT. THE 
soldier and the soldier psychology of automatic obedience 
to despotism, reliance upon physical force—indiscriminate 
violence and terrorism—are equally even more incompat- 
ible with the presumptions and processes of peace. John 
Dewey, in his lately published “Freedom and Culture” 
(Putnam), gives the reason for it: “The substitution of 
ballots for bullets, of the right to vote for the lash, is an 
expression of the will to substitute the method of discus- 
sion for the method of coercion.” This is the antithesis 
of the soldier’s fundamentals; the two things will not 
mix—inevitably one must give way to the other. In her 
brilliant brochure, analyzing the factors in the recru- 
descence of the World War* (the best brief summary of 
them that I have seen), Vera Micheles Dean impresses 
the point as it affects the relationship of nations: 


The Versailles Treaty, as well as the peace treaties imposed 
upon Germany’s allies—Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria and Tur- 
key—were faulty not merely because of their terms or their 
execution, but because [italics mine] they perpetuated the 
state of mind the Allies had claimed they were combat- 
ing. This state of mind, they contended, had been brought 
to an end with the establishment of the League of Nations. 
_.. The concept of the League presupposed subordination 
of national sovereignty to the broader purposes of interna- 
tional society... . The practical implementation of these 
high ideals, which summed up the desire of men and women 
everywhere for a better world order, would have required a 
complete revolution in international relations. 


The soldiers, and the state of mind which they incar- 
nate, would have none of it. Nationalism, far from being 
appeased or sublimated, was intensified; and nationalism 
is the soldier’s stock-in-trade and excuse for being. Fear 
and hate, aggravated on the one hand by resentment at 
the new injustices inflicted by the treaties upon the con- 
quered after the time-honored pattern of conquest, and 
on the other, I think, by guilty conscience among the vic- 
tors, made new wars inevitable. 

And worse than before, because especially the countries 
chiefly suffering from it saw not the lesson shrieking in 
their experience; the civilians again abdicated, allowing 
the warrior to superintend their job. In the reconstruc- 
tion of civil life and the redress of their grievances, they 
again resorted to the philosophy and technique of force 
which had been their ruin. Stultifying by their own be- 
havior their appeal from force to justice, they have more 
than condoned what was done to them. The “PEACE - 
which a victorious Nazidom would impose upon van- 
quished Great Britain and France had its prototype in 
that vast amputation from Russia at Brest Litovsk in 1918; 
still more frightfully has it been forecast in Austria, Cze- 
choslovakia and Poland. 


THIs IS THE SPECTER HAUNTING THE MINDS OF ALL WHO TRY 
to prepare for the picking up of the pieces after the pres- 
ent riot of mankind. What makes it worse is that as 
never before the oncoming generations are being satura- 
ted with the psychology which does the mischief. Nazi 
Germany is not alone, but it is the worst because it is the 
most systematically efficient in the despicable business of 
perverting youth. The first thing that Hitler and his Nazis 
did after seizing the key political positions was to cap- 


* 

WHY EUROPE WENT TO WAR, by Vera Micheles Dean. Foreign 
Policy Association in cooperation with National Peace Conference. World 
Affairs Pamphlets No. 7, December, 1939. 48 pp. Price 25 cents, postpaid 
by Survey Associates, Inc. 
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ture and prostitute Germany’s magnificent educational 
structure from top to bottom, turning university and kin- 
dergarten alike into a high pressure machinery of propa- 
ganda for their poisonous racial nonsense and the gospel 
of revenge and restitution by force. They have made al- 
most a religion of sowing in the very cradle the dragon’s 
teeth, seed of armed men. According to the fable of that 
sowing, the armed men were to turn upon the sower; by 
miraculous intervention they were diverted to the de- 
struction of each other. That were well enough in a 
fable; in real life, especially under the conditions of mod- 
ern warfare, they imperil everybody and everything else. 
In the end the problem of living together goes back to 
the civilian whose everlasting task it is to solve it. 

Pomme! { 

JAPAN IS A PERFECT ILLUSTRATION OF THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF 
mixing militarism with the life of civilization. There gov- 
ernment is absolutely dominated by the soldier of land 
and sea. Into the hopper of the Japanese war machine 
have gone, irretrievably, all of the gains of modern civili- 
zation in the best sense of that expression, together with 
the essence of the beauty of its centuries-old inheritance. 
Gone with these is something else which it will take long 
to restore; that is, world confidence in the word and good 
faith of its civil government, which is worthless now if 
only because the warrior in the field and at sea can and 
does disregard and nullify it. It is beside the point and 
irrelevant that Japan in its present suicidal adventure in 
China is doomed. It has not, as Soviet Russia has, inex- 
haustible millions to pour out against a Lilliputian neigh- 
bor; already in that respect it has pretty well shot its 
bolt against an immensely larger one. With its own, the 
life blood of China is running out; but China has in- 
finitely more to spare . . . so much more, together with a 
fabulous gargantuan patience and endurance and capacity 
for sleepless hatred, that China will survive this as it has 
survived so many invasions in the long, long past, and, I 
venture to opine, will swallow the invader. I heard the 
other day of a Chinese who read without dismay of a 
battle in which the casualties were 10,000 Chinese and 
1000 Japanese; of another with 50,000 to 10,000; still an- 
other with losses of 200,000 Chinese and 40,000 Japanese. 
Blandly he remarked: “Pretty soon all Japanese killed.” 

Under the role of the soldier, the civilian as such has 
no rights nor any substantial function save to feed and 
implement the army. From the military point of view his 
interference, as political chaperone, Russian Ogpu or Ger- 
man Gestapo, or general spy for the politicians and their 
ideology—or at home by begrudging vast armament and 
young life for the ranks—merely hampers the military 
processes and places his country at a military disadvantage 
as compared with those by which the military game is 
played according to the time-proved inexorable rules. In 
a word: as long as we believe in, tolerate and practice 
war, the gaining of ends by yiolence and the spirit of 
which it is the expression, this, the nadir in the degrada- 
tion of the human mind, must be its logic. 

War has become a very Frankenstein monster, into 
whose insatiable maw must go every beautiful thing— 
first of all personal liberty. It always has been so; but in 
these days of mechanization and immense intricate organ- 
ization it is more merciless than ever. There are no longer 
any rules, any chivalry. Every human thing . . . every 
home is a “legitimate military objective”; every man, wo- 
man and child has become “cannon-fodder.” 
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|THE AGE-OLD CLASH OF THE GENERATIONS IS MOVING FROM ITS 
“origins in Nature into the realms of ideology. Youth and age 
have ever engaged in a private fight; now they enlist in pub- 
lic armies. This new consciousness of age levels is strange 
and portentous; national unity can crack along these faults 
between the very strata of our society. It is time to study a 
cross section map of social forces by age. 

The class of 1880 (in the terms of military nations) is in 
power, roughly the sixty-year-olds. They have drive and 
vigor with an ideal of progressive social reform conceived 
from 1910 to 1925 that they have boldly advanced through a 
succession of crises. They have a day-by-day job of such 


terrible urgency that they no longer have time for social dis- 


covery. That is the task of the class of 1900—the forty-year- 
-olds—who are bitterly well-informed on the dilemmas, and 


so challenged by the menace without and the paradox within 

that they are ready to strike boldly for invention and ad- 

venture. We offer a sample of their thought in these books. 
Onrushing comes the class of 1920—the young men and 


women of eighteen to twenty-five—who are pure energy. 


) 
{ 
| 


Naturally they have no plan, but they have righteous de- 
mands, and shout questions. They are not sold on the old 
slogans; for them Life Begins at Twenty—with a job, the 
hope of a home, a refusal to be netted into war, and presently 
their votes. Their congresses and confusions, dreams and al- 
legiances, are today’s real page-one news. The Sixties-in- 
Power have practiced a superb humane statesmanship in put- 
ting youth foremost on the national agenda, through the 


CCC, NYA, and other agencies, while ameliorating the rival 


Cemands of the “old folks” with beginning steps for social 
security. In one light, our problem is for those in authority 
to hold youth steady and hopeful while the class of 1900 
finds new channels that will carry their potent force toward 
use, and away from some strange new kind of civil war. 

To complete this artificial chart, but one useful as a way 
of discrimination, we note that one level is pitifully thin. 
The Elder Statesman has almost vanished. How few are the 
wise men of long years to whom we can look for the preser- 
vation of the enduring American tradition. The sage who by 
very span of life links the generations and laughs temporary 
folly away and is a kind of living history, is gravely needed. 
It is disturbing to realize that through a lack of such recon- 
cilers and carriers of the past, the memory through people of 
the United States reaches back hardly beyond 1900, No won- 
der we feel rootless, and think we are always starting over 
again, and take too hard the impact of new isms. The place 
is empty where Justice Holmes sat with seventy years of his- 
tory in his head and heart, and cleansing laughter on his 
lips. This need is perhaps why we witness a far-ranging 
literary restoration of the American past, with biography like 
Sandburg’s Lincoln, and the period pieces, and the lives with 
Father. It is a fine hunger, that for our tradition. 

But our present question is: What proposals come from 
the class of 1900? In viewing life through letters I have used 
many queer devices to mate diverse books, but none more 
amusing than the authors’ birthdates. Thomas Stokes was 
born in Atlanta, Ga., in 1898; Jay Franklin in New England 
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at the “turn of the century”; John Herring in Iowa a bit 
earlier. They have had time to learn in a tremendous school 
of events, and they still have young minds and dreams and 
courage. Also they have a common deep concern for the 
American scene in politics and economics. Franklin and 
Stokes are admirable journalists; Herring an expert in adult 
education. They have no common program, but a common 
awareness of danger and will-to-change. 

Mr. Stokes tells the story of a warmhearted boy who after 
upbringing and education in Georgia reached Washington in 
1921 to join the United Press staff from which vantage point 
he has covered the nation. The chip on his shoulder was his 
love for the South and his heritage of pride in her tradition. 
He still has both, but he has learned with sad clarity of the 
economic evils, political shortcomings, and outworn feudalism 
of institutions and thought in his beloved land. He sees with 
“a stranger’s eyes” the need for a restoration of democracy, 


_ even in Georgia. He knows how much has been done, but he 


is not content. It was his duty to expose the use of WPA 
and state employes in the Kentucky campaign of 1938. The 
story brought him the Pulitzer prize for reporting. Yet he 
still has faith in the purposes of the New Deal, though he 
sees too that “idealists may come to see power as an end.” 

This pilgrim’s progress in knowledge of the real South is 
only part of his story, for he records national events of twenty 
years as they appeared to a reporter covering them, and how 
they made him feel and think—from Teapot Dome through 
the Coolidge and Hoover years, the conventions and cam- 
paigns of 1932-1936, the Supreme Court fight, the New Deal 
“purges,” down to the coming of runaway industries to the 
South. You will find here living history, told in vivid and 
personal style, and interpreted by an idealist with growing 
insight and undaunted courage. It is no prima donna jour- 
nalist’s reminiscences, but a mighty fine revelation of how 
one of the class of 1900 learned about America, and is still 
of good hope. 


Joun HERRING WRITES ABOUT ECONOMICS FOR MEN IN OVER- 
alls. He wants to make simple how we got into the economic 
woods through failure to distribute our wealth, through too 
much saving, piled up debts, mad speculation. The proposed 
trails out in the good old way are critically examined—from 
those based on fooling with dollars, on higher wages-lower 
prices, to “social credit” and the single tax. Some contain 
much that is good, but they do not solve the problem of the 
distribution of wealth, especially to enlarge service fields. 

The radica! nub that tells how far the 1900 group may 
have advanced is in ten proposals: tax incomes and land 
values; take over natural resources and slowly acquire true 
public utilities, including milk; extend social security; edu- 
cate for high wages-low prices; establish cooperatives; pur- 
sue public works; divert the surplus into service professions 
that enrich life. Then a chart to apply these devices to the 
problem of shifting $12 billion from the too-much folks to 
the too-little. This is stout stuff for the troops, open to wide 
counterattacks, but I suspect many of the 1900s are ready 
for some of these next things as barriers to what they fear 
may be a disastrous collapse. 


WILL THE PEACEFUL REVOLUTION IN OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
that Jay Franklin thinks was postponed for eight years under 
President Roosevelt come in 1940? He says yes. So in the 
first half of his book the rehearses what did happen, under 
such titles as “The Frustrated Revolution,” “The Children’s 
Crusade” (of which he was a part under Tugwell), “Demo- 
cratic Suicide,” “The Third Term,” “The Rise and Fall of 


Labor Politics.” This is the brilliant and exciting comment 
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of a man at the front, instructive but not final. Some of the 
questions—on the third term, or labor’s attitude—may be 
answered momently. On some, history will be better in- 
formed than even so acute an observer and realist as Mr. 
Franklin. It is swell background thinking and darned in- 
teresting. 

Even more interesting for our quiz are Mr. Franklin’s 
speculations on the trend of progressive movements, already 
under way in people’s thought, for the next decade or so. 
Some he does not like, some may be called fascist; zm toto 
they blueprint for him The Progressive State. They include: 
the acceptance of national authority over dwindling state 
sovereignties and the erection of regional divisions with new 
powers; the set-up of economic controls—central financing 
by the government, the nationalization of certain essentials 
such as transportation and communications (see Herring); a 
new “powerhouse” for decisions, under the President and de- 
partments who are often, he believes, closer to the people 
than the congressmen. The main debates will be inside the 
bureaus with Congress laying out major national policies. It 
will veto the President instead of the reverse. The parties 
will have more direct influence on policy. We shall see large 
areas of socialized farming, for cooperation is enforced by 
Nature on man in the great plains and valleys. This is al- 
ready under way. And so on with views as to how the 
shrewd industrialists may be domesticated, an economic army 
for state work created, and public opinion formed. 

Now I do not like lots of this, as the author says he does 
not, and his references to Caesarism and fighting fire with 
fire do not chime with democracy. But such ideas are going 
to be bitterly debated this next decade. It will pay to study 
them now. 


THESE ARE JUST BOOKS BY CERTAIN MEN, NOT GREAT OR FINAL. 
But they reveal common essences. The authors are not down- 
hearted—note the ring to the titles. They love America: 
Franklin confesses a New England nostalgia for elms and 
white church spires; Herring writes with the midwest slant; 
Stokes is forever a southerner in spite of disillusionment. 
Thereby they are rooted in democracy and the American 
tradition. Next, they know the elements of the problem, the 
forces and institutions of which the future will be formed. 
What an amazed older generation hardly knew existed are 
the facts of life to them. So Herring can write, “The reasons 
why so many millions are on lean fare are in plain view.” 
They have the courage of convictions. 

They are finally idealists for whom economic and political 
changes are just the bases of a noble nation and the good life. 
Mr. Franklin came from a “rectory family”; the father of 
Thomas Stokes was superintendent of the Sunday School; 
Mr. Herring has served as a minister of religion. The class 
of 1900 can well recall their roots in faith, and pass on to 
youth a testimony as to the need for spiritual values. Therein 
are found the unity and fruits of democracy. 
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ONLy A MAN OF SCOTCH BLOOD COULD PACK SO MUCH GOOD 
sense into the compass of so small a book. There is more in 
it than good sense, however: a brave liberalism that faces the 
facts of dictatorship, recognizes the tremendous brutal power 
of the modern autocrat equipped with the deadliest instru- 
ments of physical oppression and the poisonous social weapon 
of propaganda. Yet the author does not quail nor despair of 
the ultimate triumph of democracy. His quality reminds one 
of David Hume. 

The opposing principles in modern life are not, Maclver 
urges, communism and fascism, but dictatorship and demo- 
cracy, “the contrast between the states founded on political 
dogma and those founded on liberty of opinion”; the con- 


trast between “the states that profess an extremist position 
and those that . . . tend through the interplay and clash of 
opinion, to follow the middle way of experimental change.” 
This book was written long’ before the Russo-German alli- 
ance in aggression proved that communist and fascist dicta 
torships have much more in common than either can have 
with democracy. Marx and Hitler are one in their insistence 
on forcing the world into two camps, the saved and the lost; 
the saved to have their whole mind and soul enslaved by the 
party dogma, the lost to be extirpated by whatever methods 
are most effective. Also of the spiritual kinship of the dicta- 
tors are all persons, of the left or of the right, who can see 
only black and white, and try to force into this simple color 
scheme all the varying hues and shades essential to a true 
democracy. Just as Hitler and Stalin can fraternize for the 
destruction of liberty, so Dies and Browder could wisely for- 
get their unessential differences and go gunning together 
against their common aversion, the liberal democratic spirit. 

The issue of dictatorship versus democracy will not be 
fought out by military or economic forces. “For the final 
conflict is one between human values; it is one within the 
human mind itself. . . . If dictatorship fails, it will be because — 
human nature in the dictatorships revolts against it; if demo- 
cracy survives, it will be because human nature in the 
democracies vindicates it.” 

Maclver is confident that in the length of time dictatorship 
will be found wanting. But democracy will not vindicate it- 
self through standing on its abstract virtues. It will have to 
recognize ever more clearly that the presence of exploitation, 
the all but cosmic disorders of alternate boom and depression, 
sap its very foundation. In the presence of intolerable danger 
or distress, mankind entrusts its fate to a dictator; whether a © 
Lincoln or a Hitler is a matter of luck. A sane democracy ~ 
will not trust to luck, but will take such measures in advance 
as will offer the highest practicable assurance of opportunity 
and security. 
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SPEAKING BEFORE THE P.E.N. MEETING AT THE New YorK ~ 
World’s Fair in May, Thomas Mann made public confession 
of his past error in keeping his art unpolluted by thought of 
“politics.” Like other intellectuals of his generation, he had to © 
discover that the brain cannot afford to remove itself too far 
from the stomach: the writer who ignores “politics” cannot 
adequately serve his humane purposes. 

The author of the present book comes to similar conclu- 
sions with respect to the scientist. What is our science for? 
To give employment to scientists and laboratory technicians? 
To furnish hobbies for those who like that sort of thing? To 
reveal the marvels of the universe and make the ignorant 
gape? To enlarge and diffuse and enrich leisure? To make 
wars more destructive? To increase profits on investments? 
To raise the material and spiritual levels of civilized living? 
Science can do—and to a degree does—all of these things, and 
more too. It can do more of some, but only by doing less of 
others. It makes possible, on a, vast scale, peace and plenty; 
or else, war and waste. But not both. Above all, science cannot 
fulfill its potentialities for human welfare and at the same 
time intensify nationalistic conflicts and racial hatreds—and 
magnify profits. 

Scientists are in a quandary. They have kept themselves 
aloof from the vulgar concerns of ordinary folks—sometimes 
because of indifference or of fear, but at best because they felt 
that only by disregarding partisan and conflicting pursuits of 
mankind can they retain both the freedom from bias and 
freedom from coercion. For it is the prime virtue of science 
to be “pure.” On the other hand, scientists are coming in- 


creasingly to see that by confining themselves to the laboratory 


they are in effect submitting to the political and economic 


may be worth, to a status 


domination of a class and lending their support, for what it 
in which they have no voice, in 
which their findings are exploited for private ends, and in 
which their own assumptions as to the social significance of 
their efforts are being contemptuously flouted. Science must 


be pure: but it can remain pure only by being—kept. 


Some scientists frankly accept this situation, with all its 
implications, just as Aristotle accepted slavery for want of 
anything obviously better. Some resent it sullenly, because to 
them, as sensitive and imaginative human beings, its operation 
is abhorrent; but they feel quite helpless because the obyious 
alternatives—at the moment some form of “dictatorship”— 
are equally abhorrent. Still others can see the salvation of both 
science and society only in a development that is at the same 
time democratic and collectivistic. It is for this point of view 
that Mr. Bernal in the present book, and many of his associ- 
ates among the younger scientists in Great Britain, are con- 
stantly striving. 


ScIENTISTS AND TEACHERS OF SCIENCE ARE OF COURSE NOT TO 
blame for the mess we are in. They should, however, con- 
sider what is likely to happen to them and to their science 
in the years ahead. They know how absurd it is for the lay- 
man to demand a categorical solution to the controversy 
about heredity and environment, or about the wave and the 
corpuscle theory of light, but many are ready to take an 
equally absurd either-or stand on matters in which they share 
the layman’s ignorance—say individualism versus socialism, 
or democracy versus dictatorship. 

Certainly science can thrive only in an atmosphere of free- 
dom. We therefore reject all forms of dictatorship. To Bernal, 
however, these include the dictatorship of private control over 
public necessities whereas, to the older scientists in this coun- 
try and in England, freedom and democracy are simply dic- 
tionary synonyms of capitalism. These free scientists are doing 
exactly the same as the fettered scientists of the dictator na- 
tions. They are accepting the either-or issue in terms of one 
imperfect political mechanism as»against another, instead of 
insisting (as they conceivably might in their role of intellec- 
tual leaders) on formulating for us the choices in functional 
terms of the good life. Perhaps it is the old confusion between 
form and substance, or between letter and spirit. 

Several things have already been said about the anomaly of 
want in the midst of plenty; that theme needs no further elab- 
oration. Something should, however, be said about our mag- 
nificent cultivation of ignorance and quackery in the midst 
of science. In the name of democracy we have vulgarized the 
arts of reading and writing, so that it becomes increasingly 
difficult to keep from the public the sacred or secret knowl- 
edge which was at one time the basis of special privilege. Any- 
body who wishes can find out how to make gunpowder or 
artificial lightning. Yet the knowledge produced in the labo- 
ratories continues an instrument of class power, to the extent 
that the channels through which it is put into practical effect 
are under private control. The scientist is unaware that the 
public’s knowledge or ignorance is any concern of his. But, 
says Bernal: “It is no use improving the knowledge that scien- 
tists have about each other’s work if we do not at the same 
time see that a real understanding of science becomes a part 
of the common life of our times. Lack of knowledge of sci- 
ence, and even more, partial and distorted knowledge, is 
largely responsible for the mental attitude that has permitted 
and indeed encouraged the return to barbarism which is so 
evident today.” 

Our doctors resent the prevalence of quackeries and cults 
and medical superstitions; but they have found no way to 
educate the public except through a propaganda for retaining 
the ancient fee-for-service system as the one way to make 
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Are court decisions keeping pace with social and 
industrial change? 


In this timely volume, two socially-minded professors 
of law review private law, constitutional law, and re- 
cent federal court rulings, as they have affected and 
been affected by philosophy, psychology, economics, 
and other social forces. The authors have prepared an 
immensely readable, largely non-technical presentation 
of legal and legislative problems involved in the wel- 
fare of the poor, the stability of business, and the peace 
of the nation. 


The Chicago Daily Law Bulletin says of the three 
chapters on “Government Control of Labor Disputes,” 
“These lectures constitute as clear and sound a pres- 
entation of the law and the facts in this highly con- 
troversial field as-is to be found.” 


$2.00 
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available a’ medical technology that simply refuses to operate 
under that system. The engineer is the last person to discover 
that efficient highway systems are possible without private toll 
gates to hold up the traffic. The hold-up game is in fact an 
integral principle of our whole economy, and the scientist 
finds no function for himself except to make it “more efh- 
cient,” and to teach the public by his example that we have 
to take it. “At bottom,” says Bernal, “there is not very much 
difference between a savage with his complete ignorance and 
helplessness before the natural phenomena of drought and 
disease and the modern man before the man-made disasters of 
technological unemployment and scientific warfare . . . in 
both cases he turns to fantastic and mystical explanations.” 
In the organization of science itself as a comprehensive 
worldwide and disinterested cooperation for large humane 
ends we may hope to find a hint of what is humanly possi- 
ble in civilized living. But then it will be necessary that scien- 
tists become aware of their social functions and responsibili- 
ties. To that end, this is a valuable, challenging contribution. 
New York BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


The Negro: in Brazil; in the Slavery South 


THE NEGRO IN BRAZIL, by Arthur Ramos, trans, by Richard Pattee. 
Associated Publishers, 203 pp. Price $2.15. 


THE SLAVERY CONTROVERSY, by Arthur Young Lloyd. University 
of North Carolina Press. 286 pp. Price $3. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Tuis TRANSLATION OF ARTHUR RAMOS, THE LEADING BRAZILIAN 
“Africanist” or student of Negro racial history and cultural 
influence, as the Latin-American usage puts it, is most timely. 
In fact it is doubly so: because of the increasing importance 
of inter-American relationships and understanding in the 
first place; and then, too, because of the illuminating differ- 
ences it reveals between the North and South American codes 
of race practice and theory. Not merely have these differences 
historical significance, they are crucially involved in present- 
day cultural intercourse and understanding. Race is a second- 
ary rather than a primary matter in the Latin Americas, and 
the racial loyalty and cultural patriotism of both the mixed 
and the full-blood population is largely a matter of voluntary 
adoption and cultivation rather than, as it is with us, a caste 
reflex and enforced compensation from social proscription and 
prejudice. In view of this, it is all the more significant to find 
the voluntary spread and propagation throughout Brazil, 
Cuba and the Caribbean of Africanist studies, representing a 
healthy maturing of the Negro minority cultures generations 
after the slave trade and apparently without any artificial 
pressure from the economic and social aftermath of slavery. 

Such general. significance of “The Negro in Brazil” seems 
to this reviewer to outweigh even its substantial specific 
value as the most detailed and authoritative treatment made 
available as yet in English of the important part played in the 
long history of that republic by men of Negro descent or the 
considerable and little-known influences upon its music, art, 
literature and folklore of the African idioms and tradition. 
For to that considerable hybridization of the South American 
culture, which on a smaller scale has its parallels with us, 
there must be added the important and often inspiring lesson 
of a cultural tolerance, respect and reciprocity which permit 
racialism to flourish as a benign and almost academic interest 
instead of as a pathological and controversial problem. What 
this means to the 14 percent of Brazil’s forty millions who 
are blacks and the 22 percent who are mulattoes can only be 
dimly imagined, in spite of this book’s vivid documentation, 
by those beyond the actual experience of this not unenviable 
brand of democracy. 


ManirEsTLy, in Mr. Lioyp’s Book, ELABORATELY DOCUMENTED 
from contemporary source materials, a good many of them 
neglected by historians with abolitionist bias, the possibility 
of throwing “new light on the slavery controversy” must at 
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least be tentatively conceded and theoretically welcomed. 
Some careful reappraisals and historical shadings do as a ~ 
matter of fact illuminate this volume, but hardly in the total 

quality or clear focus that would justify its basic claims. © 
Rather it is an accurate, and for that reason, a welcome docu- ~ 
mentation of the defense of slavery; new not in the sub- — 
stance of the arguments, but in tracing the interaction of the 
various phases of the sectional controversy between the 
North and the South. No careful student of the slavery ques- 
tion today lumps either the South or the North solidly, but ~ 
recognizes the variety of group opinion and motives on both 
sides and the fluctuation of opinion on the issues from decade 


to decade. But obviously the southern abolitionists and advo- |" 
cates of manumission and colonization were more of a 3 


minority in their sphere than the northern abolitionists and — 
champions of the Negro were in theirs, and there were other 
more immediate reasons for the extremist southern slavery © 
apologists than merely counter-assertion against the fanatic- ~ 
ism of the northern extremists. The slave controversy may 
have been forced upon the South but certainly slavery wasn’t; 
unless one accepts 100 percent the economic argument, 
which indeed Dr. Lloyd does at certain points in his study 
only to repudiate it disastrously in the chapter that elabor- 
ates one of his main theses—namely, that “slavery as a neces- 
sary social relationship under which two completely diverse 
races might live and prosper together held an even firmer 
grip on southern opinion than did the economic benefits of 
the institution.” Here the cloven foot of racism, of predicated 
supremacy and dominance, shows plainly beneath the hem 
of the academic robe to betray the latent partisanship not else- 
where so apparent. That there was moral bigotry, political 
chicanery and absentee participation in the North and forced 
expediencies, intermittent scruples and pitfall issues in the 
South does not unbalance the major moral issues of the 
slavery controversy. However induced or extenuated, slavery, 
after all, was wrong. It is too late for an apologia, even an 
urbane, academic one. 


Howard University Avatn Locker 


Health Insurance Since, Bismarck 


THE HEALTH INSURANCE DOCTOR: His Rote 1n EnGianp, DEN- 
MARK, by Barbara N. Armstrong. Princeton University Press. 2165 pp. 
Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. ‘ 

THIS BOOK CONSISTS OF BRIEF BUT EXCELLENT SUMMARIES OF 
three national systems of health insurance followed in each 
instance by a detailed study of its medical benefits, of what 
doctors participate, of their work, of the amounts and meth- 
ods of payment, of the doctors’ relations with governmental 
agencies and insurance societies, and of responsible lay and 
medical opinion as to the merits and shortcomings of each 
scheme. Judging by the author’s account of the health insur- 
ance doctor in Great Britain—the reviewer being acquainted 
only with this material through personal study and observa- 
tion—the book is the most detailed and accurate that has 
appeared in this field. 

Mrs. Armstrong’s book will give strong support to those 
who are attempting to give American students of the sub- 
ject a clear and. dispassionate picture of European experi- 
ences with health insurance. It is instructive too in giving 
the reader a developmental point of view; one learns of 
changes that have been made since the inception of each 
scheme, and why. Of great significance for us, for example, 
is the author’s account of the British experience with the 
“fee for visit” payment to doctors (the “Manchester System’’) 
and its general abandonment throughout Great Britain in fa- 
vor of the “capitation fee” method. This is an issue which 
has already arisen in some of our medical plans for relief 
clients, “crippled children’s programs,” and the like. 

For all its clarity, Mrs. Armstrong’s book has disadvantages 
for the general reader. These health insurance schemes are so 
complex that the author’s passion for detail may prove con- 


‘using to the beginner. Some may be misled, too, by what is 
-eally a matter of emphasis. For example, six pages are devo- 
ed to medical benefits and medical treatment under the 
ritish scheme, and some twelve or thirteen pages to the dis- 
-iplinary procedure affecting the health insurance doctor. 
Now, while the laws and regulations regarding disciplinary 
procedure are so complex as to justify this emphasis in a 
technical book—which this book really is—they are not so 
much a part of the day-to-day working of National Health 
Insurance in Great Britain as the general reader might be 
led to assume. 

| A few minor errors mar this otherwise excellent study. 
And the “blurb” on the back page of the jacket—for which 
the author probably had no responsibility—sings an inaccu- 
rate, albeit patriotic, note in claiming that the three democ- 
racies were the first to establish planned medical care for the 
lower income groups. Actually the German scheme, intro- 
duced by Prince Bismarck in 1884, was the first, preceding 
the Danish scheme (1892) by eight years, the English (1911) 
by 27 years, and the French (1928) by 44 years. 

Menninger Clinic, Topeka, Kan. Dovcrass W. Orr, M.D. 


How It Will Be Done If 
WORDS THAT WON THE WAR: How tue Creer CommitteE on Pus- 
tic INFORMATION MogiLizEp AMERICAN OpINIon Towarp WINNING THE 

Wortp Wak, by James R. Mock and Cedric Larson, Princeton University 

Press. 372 pp. Price $3.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

Tus Book Is BASED ON THE CREEL COMMITTEE'S FILES OF 
which 180 cubic feet, “less than a quarter of their former 
bulk,” now remain in the National Archives at Washing- 
ton. Despite scanty notes and references, one is awed by 
‘these scholars’ gnawing industry. Their volume is of first- 
‘rate importance for all of us who are interested in public 
affairs and private rights, a fact driven home by the conclu- 
sion: “If another war should come to this country, no 
‘American would need to read the story of the CPI. He 
would live it.” Is that a promise or a threat? 

In April 1917 George Creel wrote the President to pro- 
test censorship and urge “voluntary methods.” Secretaries 
Lansing, Baker, and Daniels had suggested that “the two 
functions—censorship and publicity—can be joined in hon- 
esty and with profit,” i.e., to the nation’s cause. But it was 
the Espionage Act which “gave teeth to the Committee on 
Public Information.” And, further, “a self-denying ordin- 
ance by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Creel was all that stood in the 
way of ... harsh, rigorous and thoroughgoing censorship.” 
‘That word “censorship” recurs, and became familiar to 
‘men’s minds. Opinion came to bulk equally with news, but 
‘no verdict is reached as to the extent to which both may 
shave been manufactured. The ideas and tasks involved were 
never clearly defined. “Organization, activities, and _person- 
nel changed incessantly” as new views developed. All rela- 
‘tions were fluid. Data for any scientific study of opinion 
formation and control is quite lacking and necessarily so. 
‘The whole CPI crusade was more of a ‘gigantic pep-rodeo 
or morale-barrage than anything else. Its first job—‘“orderly 
dissemination of government news’”—seems to have devel- 
oped into “building strong walls of national solidarity,” and 
thence into a “fight for the mind of mankind.” This flood 
of emotion-stimulating devices and practices seems to have 
colored the minds of those doing it and, twenty years later, 
of those studying it. Its negative results—spy-and-treason 
mania, hatred of Germanic elements, of aliens, of Bolshe- 
viks, etc——are not recorded. 

“The net cost of the entire undertaking was $4,464,- 
602.39.” The division of news, which issued over 6000 
press releases, cost $76,323.82, but the official bulletin dis- 
seminating “government news” (sic) was nearly ten times 
as expensive. Films and exhibits, together, made money, 
while the vivid, still famous pictorial publicity under Charles 
Dana Gibson spent only $13,170.97. The four-minute men 
cost $140,000 and may have been worth it, as a safety- 
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LEADERS— 
Cont 


HIS vital magazine has 

become the outstand- 
ing authority in its field and 
the main reliance of over a 
half million mothers who 
read it studiously every 
month. Four well-known 
universities—Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University ; 
State Univeristy of Iowa; 
University of Minnesota; 
and Yale University—are 
officially interested in its 
publication. Fifty eminent 
authorities make up its list 
of advisory editors, all spe- 
cialists in some phase of 
child development. Libra- 
rians say they are never dis- 
appointed when they look 
for the answer to child 
problems in Parents’ Mag- 
azine, and never hesitate to 
recommend it. Examine the 
list of topics regularly cov- 
ered to measure the value 
to you in your work, of the 
hundreds of authentic arti- 
cles that come within a 
year’s subscription. 


Scientific Baby Care ... What 
To Tell A Child About Sex 
... Interesting Children in 
Cleanliness . . . Toilet Train- 
‘ing ... When A Child Won’t 
Eat .. . Good Manners Made 
Easy . . . Preventing Night 
Terrors .. . Must A Girl Pet 
To Be Popular . . . Reducing 
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Contagious Diseases .. . Help- 
ing Children With School 
Work ... Children’s Allow- 
ances . . . Feeding the Fam- 
ily . . . Fashions for Children 
. . . Information Tests for 
Children. 


Group Service Bureau 


This department cooperates 
with leaders of parents’ groups 
in planning interesting, con- 
structive programs for their 
meetings. “Bringing Up a 
Happy Child’ and “Seeing 
Them Through the School Age” 
are the titles of two study 
courses that deal with the in- 
terest and needs of groups 
studying the preschool and 
school age child. The programs 
are attractively printed folders 
that list the topics for discus- 
sion for each monthly meeting. 
They are available, without 
cost, to all groups interested in 
child study and parent educa- 
tion. 


No Other Magazine Like It 


It fills a unique place in the 
necessary reading of those who 
are working for high standards 
of family living through prac- 
tical tested ideas of specialists. 


Special Half Price Trial Offer 
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valve. Pressure and propaganda costs are not given mor are — 
the results, good and bad, clearly known. Emotion and ) 
ambition allotted funds, not efficiency. rf 

The lesson is plain: our next CPI should be held down © 
to news work: tell the truth, cut out mob-rousing, propa-~ 
ganda, censorship, just as far as can be done. Otherwise | 
our liberties are unlikely to survive. | 
Princeton University W. L. WHITTLESEY | 


Planning for Houses or Howitzers 


AN ECONOMIC CONSTITUTION FOR DEMOCRACY, by George — 
Soule, Yale University Press. 101 pp. Price $1.50, postpaid by Survey 3 
Associates, Inc. 2 

In January 1939, GEorcE. SOULE TRAVELED TO New Haven” 

to enlighten Yale law students by the lecture process. This © 

book is the product of the trip. We have the outlook of ane 
intelligent liberal on such subjects as armaments, money, | 

banking, price control, the federal budget, and economic j 

planning. A stout plea is made for “an economic constitu-_ 

tion” which is visualized as resulting from increasing gov- 7 

ernmental intervention, especially in the field of money and ~ 

prices, and the assumption by the government of functions 
in which private enterprise has failed. if 

The tone of the work is hopeful. Failing war or internal” 
reaction, we will move somehow inexorably toward the 
goals. We will make sense of our monetary and banking 
system, we will plan our resources, we will break the mon- 
opoly grip in basic industries, we will throw in govern-~ 

mental expenditures where private savings fail to venture. 4 

The trend is under way. Chants about unbalanced budgets 

or “socialism” will not be availing. } 
Yet, as one leafs the pages in 1940, there is something 

unconvincing about the argument. Warfare, armaments, — 
and business speculation seem to have shifted the character 
of the problems. Industry is reviving. “Prosperity” and ac- 
companying inflation are developing. Domestic problems” 
are submerged in vague chatter about the protection of 
national rights or of democratic institutions by advancing” 
the operations of war industries. Our economic system is” 
being remolded so as to fit the war time situation. By the — 
time the European scramble is over, the question for Amer-— 
ica will be whether we can afford to return to a peace time - 
industrial status. We shall be equipped to produce howitzers, 

not houses. ; i 

Good liberals such as Mr..Soule are useful souls despite 

7 
i 
P 


[ 
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the dust which gathers on their periodic social blueprints. — 
They provide comfort and cheer to those who cannot face 

the cataclysmic possibilities suggested by a Veblen. 
Amherst College Corston E. WaRNE ~ 
Consumers and the Business Charts ; 
CONSUMER CREDIT AND ECONOMIC STABILITY, by Rolf Nugent. — 

Russell Sage Foundation. 420 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associ- — 

ates, Inc. 
THIs BOOK FOR THE ECONOMIC SPECIALIST DEVELOPS THE — 
thesis that the volatile fluctuation of consumer credit, par- 
ticularly of instalment financing of durable consumer goods, 
accelerates unhealthily the boom phase of the business cycle, 
prolongs and deepens the depression phase. 

Granted that consumer credit movements are to a large 
extent the direct result of other cyclical forces making for 
changes in national income, they in turn, according to this 
dynamic analysis of the relationship of consumer credit vari- 
ations to production under conditions of incomplete utiliza- 
tion of the factors of production, contribute substantially to 
the amplitude of cyclical fluctuations. The destabilizing effect 
on the national industrial mechanism, magnified by the action 
of the Keynes’ multiplier into powérful disruptive forces, 
threatens to nullify or limit the effectiveness of public spend- 
ing and central banking monetary controls as national econ- 
omic policies for combating cumulative forces of deflation. 
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Translated from the dismal terminology of economics into 
everyday language, the consumer is charged with creating 
his own good or bad times because, in the first instance, he 
gorges himself generously on credit, and, in the second, he 
starves business and himself by shutting credit out of his 
diet. Somehow a balanced ration must be maintained. 

Mr. Nugent believes the national economic policy of sus- 
tained income would be better served than at present if the 
Federal Reserve System, or some other federal agency, took 
charge of credit terms. Then the consumer could be enticed 
by easy terms, or discouraged by onerous terms, to use credit 
in the amount and at the point in the business cycle when 
the regulating agency decided it would do the most good. 

It is a curious commentary on this recommendation to 
reflect that the problem arises in its acute form only when 
workers have enough real wages above the requirements of 
subsistence to leave a free margin for optional or postpon- 
able purchases. 

In a low standard of living economy in which workers’ 
incomes leave no surplus beyond the satisfaction of creature 
wants, the rhythm of industrial production cannot be hur- 
ried or slowed by time purchases. Mr. Nugent attempts pre- 


cise measurement of the phenomenon identified by Dr. | 


Lough as “high-level consumption.” 

Whether Mr. Nugent’s suggestion for controlling high- 
level consumption in the public interest is practical requires 
careful exploration. 
Newark, N. J. M. R. NeIFELD 
Twice-born Leadership 
NEW ADVENTURES IN DEMOCRACY, by Ordway Tead. Whittlesey 

House. 229 pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

Orpway TEAD’s LATEST BOOK, WHICH HE CALLS “New Ap- 
ventures in Democracy,” is, like its predecessors, grounded 
on a wide understanding of the most fundamental prob- 
lems of the democratic process. As the son of a New Eng- 
land clergyman, the author’s early background engendered 
a vigorous belief that the principles of Christianity are in- 
corporated in our basic law. His cosmopolitan experience 
as a publisher and educator in the world’s largest city has 
led him to believe that “the day of individualistic democ- 
racy, with its absence of public controls because public con- 
trols were unneeded, is probably now over.” Mr. Tead’s 
dedication to De Tocqueville, John Stuart Mill and James 
Bryce, whom he limns as “Prophets of Democracy who but- 
tressed the American Faith” indicates clearly the origins of 
the new adventures. 

Mr. Tead has developed considerably since 1935 the 
thought provoking thesis which he expounded in his “Art 
of Leadership.” He states the function which leadership 
must perform in organizations as being “to make them 
operate in dynamic and cooperative ways.” To do this, he 
presents a conception which he calls “twice-born leader- 
ship.” This twice-born leader is selfless and wedded to “an 
idea” and is replacing the “discredited business leadership 
of the acquisitive period.” Descriptions of the technique, 
tools and symbols of leadership are convincing. But it is a 
far cry from Thomas Jefferson or those gentlemen to whom 
the book is dedicated, to the “Adventures” or the directions 
which Mr. Tead indicates. There is little in the book to 
suggest that the collective and deliberate judgment of the 
people themselves may be better than the judgments and 
decisions of leaders, no matter how many times they have 
been born. There will undoubtedly be some who read the 
book who will conclude that Mr. Tead has more faith in 
“leaders” than he has in the “democratic process” as a 
medium for expressing the will of the people. The line of 
demarcation between “administrative procedure” and the as- 
sumption of the mind, soul and conscience of the people as 
a whole by their temporary representatives is not readily 
distinguishable. Mr. Tead recognizes the dilemma between 
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announces for 


early publication a 
CONQUERING SYPHILIS 


How far have we gone in the drive against syphilis 
which Surgeon General Parran launched in his July 1936 
Survey Graphic article, printed simultaneously in Readers 
Digest? P. A. Vonderlehr, M.D., Assistant Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service, brings us up to 
date on the stemming of the great plague and points out 
dangerous obstacles to further progress. 


LAFOLLETTE IN THE FIELD 


What have the LaFollette Committee experts unearthed 
in their investigations of West Coast farm labor conditions? 
What recommendations are they likely to make? As a sequel 
to Richard L. Neuberger’s article on the Associated Farmers, 
Inc. in the September 1939 Survey Graphic, Katherine Doug- 
las presents a comprehensive, unbiased survey of the work of 
an important congressional inquiry. Will it help preserve the 
native values of the democratic American farm ideal? 


AMERICANS AND WAR RELIEF 


Exclusive of the Red Cross and the fund-raising agencies 
for relief in Finland and China, over 350 organizations col- 
lect funds for relief of civilian populations in nations at 
wat (Finland and China have not yet been proclaimed at 
wat by our State Department). The managing editor of 
Survey Graphic, Victor Weybright, throws the searchlight 
on the present war relief situation and discusses plans to 
coordinate American efforts. 


THE LABOR BOARD 


Beulah Amidon, special editor of the popular October 
Survey Graphic on Schools, examines the Labor Board. She 
analyzes the causes of opposition and friction, newspaper 
handling of NLRB news, the campaign to amend the Wag- 
ner Act, the Smith investigation. The article will pose sev- 
eral questions—should the National Labor Relations Act be 
amended? should its administration be changed? If so, how? 


CONSERVATION: NEW PHASE 


A challenging article by Morris L. Cooke, a distinguished 
engineer who has been in the vanguard of the conservation 
movement for a generation. 
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the claims of “personal freedom” and of “organization per- 
formance” more clearly when he is on the subject of labor 
relations or “economic democracy” than when he is dis- 
cussing political democracy. There are times when the reader 
has a feeling that the author does not sufficiently apprehend 
the necessity of giving no ground in relinquishing advances 
on.the front of political democracy if permanent progress 
is to be made in the direction of economic and social de- 
mocracy. 


Cornwall, N. Y. 


Ricuarp B. ScanpretTT, Jr. 


The Greeks Had a Word for Us 


THE LIFE OF GREECE, by Will Durant. Simon & Schuster. 755 pp. 

Price $3.95, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

A BritisH PHILOSOPHER, C. E. M. Joap, wAs ASKED TO DE- 
liver a public lecture at Athens last year. Before he left 
England, he was warned that its nature must be strictly 
nonpolitical in conformity with the Hellas of General Met- 
axas. Upon his arrival, British and Greek friends repeated 
this injunction, and on the morning of his public appearance 
an excited representative of the censor’s department de- 
manded the manuscript. But none was forthcoming for 
there was none available; the government finally agreed, 
according to Dr. Joad, that they would incur the risk. In 
the presence of a large and excited Greek audience, this 
scholar attempted to satisfy the exacting requirements of a 
totalitarian regime by confining his observations to Plato 
and Aristotle. 

Now an American philosopher, Will Durant, has fol- 
lowed his stimulating “The Story of Philosophy” with an 
intriguing and satisfying story of ancient Greece. This 
comes after “Our Oriental Heritage” as the second volume 
of “The Story of Civilization.” The tale is of that smallest, 
yet greatest of countries, of a civilization which Dr. Durant 
fittingly expresses as “alive; it moves in every breath of mind 
that we breathe; so much of it remains that none of us in 
one lifetime could absorb it all.” This massive work, of out- 
standing value to historian, statesman and citizen of the 
world, provides us with trustworthy records of that Hellas 
dating from the earliest records of Crete until the Roman 
conquest. , 

In days torn by national and personal strife, the books we 
need most are those which afford us an intimate contact 
with any age which has exhibited complete or partial wis- 
dom. Durant’s book does just this. The iniquities as well as 
virtues are described fairly and without restraint. Further- 
more, this monumental study is profusely and splendidly 
illustrated with photographs, maps, footnote references, bib- 
liography, and these miscellaneous features which win the 
legitimate praise of the general reader as well as the careful 
scholar. This is a library book. 
Stanford University Exior G. Mears 


Behind the Faces We See 


FACES WE SEE, by Mildred Gwin Barnwell. Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association, Gastonia, N.C. 1939. 110 pp. Price $3, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 

THIs VOLUME IS AN ADDITION TO THE GROWING NUMBER OF 

books which subordinate the written page to the presenta- 

tion of photographic materials. Its immediate purpose is to 
present the everyday work life and social activities of em- 
ployes in the combed yarn spinning mills centering in and 
around Gaston County, North Carolina. Its ultimate pur- 
pose, as implied on the cover, is to convince the reader “of 
the great socializing force of the southern cotton mills,” and 
to “depict accurately the present lives of those strong-minded 
folk who came down out of the southern highlands to work 
in the cotton mills. . . .” Its conclusion is that there are no 

mill barons among the cotton spinners and that the workers 

lead happy, useful lives. 

The excellent photographs (of real, not posed scenes) were 
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made by Bill Baker of the North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development. 

The crucial issue raised by the book is whether or not 
this bright and happy picture of the life of the operatives is 
the life actually enjoyed by the average. On the basis of con- 
siderable acquaintance with labor in the southern textile 
industry, I am inclined to believe that Mrs. Barnwell has 
come no closer to the real issues in the lives of the workers 
than those who have presented exclusively the Tobacco 
Roads of textile labor. An examination of wage scales is 
revealing. Excluding supervisory workers, few of the hourly 
rates are much above the minimum set by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Mr. Reese, who is exhibit A, averages $19 
per week. Wages have risen since 1900, so in the past he 
received less than that. He has reared ten children and has 
provided an electrically equipped kitchen for his wife. It 
must be clear that the Mr. Reeses do not spend much time 


on the golf course. As his children reach the working age, — 


the older ones particularly will leave school to contribute to 
the family budget, thus raising the economic standard of the 
family. Whether or not this is “a socializing force” is a 
highly debatable question. 


An important gap, particularly in a story stemming from: 


Gaston County, is the record of the industry’s attitude to 
other socializing forces. What, for example, has been its atti- 
tude toward unionization, or other independent activities of 
its employes? What position has it taken with regard to 
legislative control of labor conditions? Listing the legislative 
standards affecting textile labor in North Carolina fails to 
indicate the fact that those socializing forces have been op- 
posed almost without exception by the manufacturers. These 
are the issues which readers should examine carefully before 
they accept too literally the roseate atmosphere of “Faces 
We See,” or the conclusion which, after all, rests on the 
definition of a baron, and a happy, useful life. 

New York University Lots MacDonatp 


Union of Word and Picture 


[ AM A PUEBLO INDIAN GIRL, by E-Yeh-Shure’ (“Blue Corn”). With 
an introduction by Oliver La Farge. Morrow. 24 pp. Price $1.50, postpaid 
by Survey Associates, Inc. ‘ 

WHEN YOU SEE THE PHOTOGRAPH OF E-YEH-SHURE’, AUTHOR, 

age twelve, you think of similar articulate twelve-year-old 

girls with two braids whom you know. E-Yeh-Shure’ hap- 
pens to live in a pueblo and to be articulate in several Indian 
languages as well as in English (in the eighth grade of the 

Albuquerque public school she is called Louise). Her father 

is Diego Abieta, a well-known member of Isleta Pueblo, who 

promotes Indian arts and crafts. 

Like any other child E-Yeh-Shure’ wrote a book about 
the simple facts of her life. But to most of us they are strange, 
fascinating facts: how yucca becomes the soap plant; what 
jerky is; how the many colored tortillas are cooked. For in- 
stance: “Adobes are made in the summer just as mudpies are 
made, only they are square, and are left on the ground to 
dry.” And the gleeful remark that follows the description of 
how bread is baked in the round outside oven: “Some strange 
visitors think our oven is a cute little doghouse and we 
laugh.” The book has the charm of happy childhood spent 
among natural things. 

Each of the eleven narratives and poems is flanked by a 
full page painting in rich colors, especially made for it, the 
work of four outstanding Indian artists—Allen Houser, Ger- 
ald Nailor, ToHoma, Tony Martinez. Houser and Nailor are 
now painting murals for the Department of Interior building 
(see page 176). The book is sponsored by the National Gal- 
lery of the American Indian, whose purpose is to present the 
Indian as a living force in contemporary American life. 
Though it was brought out with young readers in mind, it is 
a book that adults will take delight in and treasure. 

Frorence Lorn KELLocc 
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RAILROADS ON THE WITNESS STAND 
(Continued from page 151) 


our transportation industry work. Railroads and their affili- 
ates are more than corporate entities which own rails, rights 
of way, and rolling stock. The railroads are the medium 
which makes possible national unity and a national market 
for our resources and manufactures. 

When railroads suffer, all the people behind them suffer. 
The tragic circumstances that have sent some railroad cor- 
porations to the bankruptcy courts and have pushed others 
perilously close to insolvency, have caused two thirds of a 
million railroad families to lose their sources of support 
and in some cases their life’s savings, property and homes. 
Likewise individual investors have suffered. To the extent 
that savings banks, insurance companies, schools and col- 
leges have invested their funds in railroad securities, the 
plight of the railroads affects every savings depositor, policy- 
holder and student, too. Whole communities have felt the 
impact of the railroad crisis. 

From the standpoint of our national welfare, as well as 
that of the railroads themselves, the railroad problem must 
be solved. What steps, other than those already discussed, 
can be taken to help solve it? I believe that at least a begin- 
ning could be made through a three-fold program of finan- 
cial rehabilitation, physical rehabilitation, and utilization. 


I. Finance 


ALL AUTHORITIES AGREE THAT VAST IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE, 
in achieving economy of operation, in creating new transpor- 
tation demands and meeting adequately those now in exist- 
ence, are essential to the progress of the railroad industry. 
Financial rehabilitation must pave the way for these improve- 
ments, for they cannot come about so long as railroad oper- 
ating executives are kept pacing a financial treadmill. Har- 
assed and hampered railroad managements, whose energy 
and ability are consumed in meeting financial problems, are 
not in a position to bring about the reforms and economies 
which would result if their burdens were lifted. Most oper- 
ating executives are able men. Let us begin by turning the 
ra.iroads back to those who know how to operate them, and 
give them an opportunity to operate them efhciently and well. 

Security holders can help by taking an increased interest in 
the affairs of their properties. As our investigation has shown, 
control has become divorced from ownership in the case of 
many of our large railroad systems. But this situation exists 
at the sufferance of security holders and, with proper legis- 
lative and consumer support, absentee management could be 
held in check. 

Individual security holders can, by themselves, do little, but 
they can, through participation in and support of independent 
security holders’ committees, have a voice in receiverships and 
reorganizations. It is essential that such committees be “inde- 
pendent” in fact as well as in name. More important still, by 
demanding suitable representation on boards of directors of 
their companies, security holders can help to eliminate the 
practices that bring on bankruptcy. 


II. Physical Plant 


WHILE THE PROCESS OF FINANCIAL REHABILITATION IS GOING ON, 
a vigorous campaign for the physical rehabilitation of the rail- 
roads can get under way. The last nine years have seen a tre- 
mendous reduction in the amounts annually spent for rail- 
road materials, supplies, and maintenance. During the period 
1930 to 1938 inclusive, the railroads spent almost $8 billion 
less for materials and supplies, alone, than they would have 
spent had purchases been maintained at the 1926 level, based 
on the railroads’ own figures. A substantial part of this decline 
(Continued on page 202) 
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For as little as 


$1.84 A DAY 


You can live well and comfortably at 
CHRISTODORA HOUSE CLUB RESIDENCE 
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147 Avenue B, corner East 9th Street, New York 
(Facing Tompkins Square Park) 
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HELP! 


The Gctober Survey Graphic on Schools has been sold out, despite a print order 
of 12,000 copies in excess of our subscribers’ requirements. Libraries, eollege 
students and educators have sent us orders we cannot fill. If you no longer need 
your copy we shall appreciate your giving it to the Circulation Department, Survey 
Graphic, 112 East 19th Street, New York City 
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SURVEY GRAPHIC 
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HOW TO SAVE 
MONEY ON MEAT 


Stuffing 


low, Priced tend 


HIS helpful booklet tells 

how to get more for one’s 
meat dollar. It was the most 
popular volume in the Better 
Buymanship series at the New 
York World’s Fair. From a self- 
service display more visitors 
chose this guide than any other 
in the series. Dramatic proof 
that housewives want to know 
more about meat—how to buy 
it and how to cook it. 


How to choose cuts 

In this 25 page booklet—written 
by impartial authorities as a 
guide for the consumer—the 
homemaker learns how to choose 
and cook all kinds and cuts of 
meat. She learns which cuts are 
the most economical and how 
they can be made delicious by 
proper cooking. 

Here are just a few of the ques- 
tions this helpful guide answers: 
How is meat graded? Is price a 
reliable guide to differences in 
quality? How can one judge 
quality of meat? What are the 


cuts and appropriate uses of - 


beef, veal, pork, lamb and mut- 
ton? What are the latest ap- 
proved methods of cooking? 


Pictures illustrate every step in 
preparing low-priced cuts. 


Send stamp for copy 
You may obtain a copy of 
‘“‘Meat’’ by sending a 2c stamp 
for postage. This guide is one of 
the 32 volumes in the House- 
hold Finance Library of Con- 
sumer Education. These book- 
lets, published to help moderate 
income families get more for 
their dollars, are supplied for 
mailing costs only. You should 
find the series helpful in work 
with clients. Why don’t you 
send the coupon for a copy of 
“Meat” now? 


Sound-slide film on meat 
“Meat for Thought’’ tells 
through “‘still pictures’, with 
voices and music synchronized, 
how meat should be bought, 
how cooked and cared for, how 
government 
grades it. 30 
minutes run- 
ning time. No 
advertising. 
Furnished 
before clubs 


free for showing 
and other consumer groups. Use 
coupon for full information. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


..one of America's leading family finance organizations with 279 branches in 182 cities 


Research Dept. SG-C, HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
O Please send me a copy of ‘‘Meat’’ and a complete list of the titles in 


your Library of Consumer Education. I enclose a 2c stamp to cover mail- 


ing cost. 
Please send more information on O Sound-Slide Film, ‘Meat for 
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(Continued from page 201) 


has been due to reduced revenues, abandonment of mileage, _ 


and retirement (without replacement) of equipment. How- 
ever, a part of the decline has been due to the use of railroad | 


income to pay improvident dividends and excessive bond ine 


terest and for other purposes at the expense of ppaintainiaa 
and re-equipping the railroads. 

While the railroads’ 1938 figures show that revenues in~ 
that year were about two thirds of what they were in 1930, : 
railroad purchases of materials and supplies were in 1938 only 


about one half as large as they were in 1930. Individual items ~ 
show an even sharper reduction in amounts purchased. The |) 
were more~ 
“telegraph and telephone, inter-~ 
locking and signal material” purchases (including items which — 
play an important part in railroad safety programs) were re-_| 
duced 66 percent from the 1930 figure. Estimates of the pres- ~ 
ent backlog of under-maintenance range from $500 million to ~ 


railroads’ reported expenditures for “steel: rail” 


than 70 percent less in 1938; 


$1 billion. 

This decline in purchases and maintenance would be im- 
portant, if only because it represents so much business lost to 
American industry. But it is also important to the railroads 
themselves. The effects of neglect are far-reaching. Every 


property owner knows that the longer repairs and replace-~ 


ments are deferred, the more costly they become. So long as 
track, roadbed, and rolling stock are maintained at a mini- 
mum level, while necessary replacements are not made, there 
is always the danger that such skimping may lead to more 
serious difficulties. 

The results of neglect may announce themselves in one of 
several ways. Physical deterioration may proceed to a point 
where a collapse of important units in our railroad systems 
appears imminent as the rate of replacement or repair falls 
short of actual wear and tear upon railroad property. By that 
time the extent of under-maintenance may have grown so 
great that funds will not be available to set the railroads on 
their feet again. Alternatively, industrial recovery may occur 
at such a pace as to make it impossible for the railroads to 
handle adequately growing transportation demands made 
upon them. In this eventuality, poorly maintained and 
equipped railroads may, instead of aiding recovery, actually 
arrest its progress. 

Funds for physical rehabilitation could be obtained in sev- 
eral ways. If railroad losses and wastes are reduced, the funds 
thus saved would go far toward meeting the costs. of rebuild- 
ing. Meanwhile, even bankrupt roads are able to borrow 
money advantageously for new equipment through the issu- 
ance of equipment trust certificates. Roads whose credit is 
good can finance purchases for as little as three quarters of 
1 percent. Less fortunate railroads have been securing money 
at from | to 3 percent. I have been glad to notice that the 
railroads have been making rapid strides toward re-equipping 
themselves in recent months. 


III. Utilization 


THE PRINCIPAL RAILROAD NEED IS FOR MORE BUSINESS. LACK OF 
business is due both to lack of purchasing power on the part 
of consumers and to the railroads’ failure to develop new 
markets for their services. Increasing railroad utilization is 
therefore the third essential in a railroad recovery program. 
Constant expansion of passenger and freight traffic was 
the chief factor in railroad prosperity in the past. But recent 
years have seen a curtailment or cessation of the expansion 
that once went on of its own volition. Nowadays, manufac- 
turing, from raw materials to finished product, is often con- 
fined within the walls of a single plant. There is a growing 
tendency to process timber, coal, and minerals at the point of 
origin. This has cut down the volume of shipments and done 
away with much crisscross hauling. Then, too, a maturing 
economy in which population growth has levelled off has 
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Jeprived railroads of constantly opening new markets. Pipe- 
ines, trucks, and water carriers have in many cases chal- 
enged the railroads’ former monopoly on transportation. 

It is unlikely that the volume of railroad traffic will ever 
-esume the steady expansion that was the case prior to 1926. 
But that does not mean that the railroads have outlived their 
isefulness, or that there are more existing facilities than the 
country needs. 

To develop new markets and retain old ones it first may 
be necessary to revise some passenger and freight rate sched- 
ules. Rates that are too high or are discriminatory are a seri- 
ous limiting factor in the railroads’ drive for new business. 
After all, the cost of making a shipment or of traveling from 
place to place determines the extent to which a given means 
of transportation is used. If rates are too high, manufacturers 
find other ways to ship their products, or worse, abandon 
their business. If passenger rates are too high, travelers go by 
boat, bus, automobile, and airplane, or stay at home. 

During the last decade shippers and passengers have been 
doing these very things. Although the American travel mar- 
ket has grown four-fold, the railroads have not got their fair 
share of this increased business. Statistics of the section of 
transportation service show that by 1933 the average Ameri- 
can was spending less on rail travel than in any year since 
1871. Experiments with low passenger rates in the South and 
the West have resulted in phenomenal increases in business. 

Demands have been made by some people that railroad 
mileage be abandoned and that tracks on unprofitable runs be 
taken up. Proposals to “plow under” the railroads appear to 
be in many cases as shortsighted as they are unnecessary. 
There is a real need not for fewer miles of railroad tracks 
but for increased and efficient use of the tracks already laid. 

One of the matters that might engage the attention of those 
who seek to promote efficient use of present trackage is the 
problem of routing freight traffic. At present freight moves 
by thousands of indirect and costly routes to secure added 
business for intermediate lines. There seems to be little jus- 
tification for sending freight on “circle tours” which go hun- 
dreds of miles out of the way. Devious routes between two 
points cost the shipper no more than direct routes, apart 
from delay in getting merchandise to market, but they obvi- 
ously cost the railroads a great deal. Feverish competition for 
trafic may have made some railroads forget that the shortest 
distance between two points is a straight line. 

Increased use of present trackage also involves other factors 
besides efficient routing and rates low enough to make wider 
use possible. Both railroad equipment and service need to be 
adapted to present requirements of comfort and convenience. 
Judging from recent Interstate Commerce Commission statis- 
tics, 19 passenger cars in 20 are outmoded. More than half of 
all passenger train engines were built before the World War. 

The reception that has greeted the few new streamlined 
trains recently installed by the railroads illustrate the im- 
portance of new equipment and improved service and com- 
fort in a program of utilization. Despite gloomy predictions 
by some, the new trains are not losing money; most of them 
are producing tremendous increases in passenger revenuc. 


Our COMMITTEE HAS NOT LOST FAITH IN THE GREAT PRESENT 
and future usefulness of our railroads. We are confident that 
rehabilitation programs will pave the way for the return of the 
railroads to a leading role in our national life. But congres- 
sional committees are not privileged or able to bring about 
reforms by themselves. It has been our duty solely to gather 
and report facts upon which appropriate public and legisla- 
tive action can be based. The Senate railroad investigation 
will have accomplished much toward the regeneration of our 
railroads if it has provided a sound, factual basis upon which 
investors, consumers, workers, legislators, and the industry 
itself may unite in efforts to put the railroads back on their 
feet. 


Robins don’t sing 
in tenement yards 
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Chances are, they never will! And in all probability, the closest you 


can come towards bringing a cheerful note into these drab neighbor- 


hoods is to bring a bit more brightness into the homes. 

A little spring cleaning will do that very thing. And Fels-Naptha 
Soap will bring extra help to lighten the job—and make tenement 
mothers more willing to tackle it. 

Fels-Naptha brings extra help because it is two busy cleaners. Good 
golden soap combined with plenty of grease-dissolving naptha. To- 
gether, they loosen the grimiest dirt without hard rubbing. They get 
everything, from dirty clothes to grimy windows, bright and clean— 
even in cool water. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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CATHEDRAL WISDOM 


Out of the dim, hoary past has been perpetuated a knowledge of a 
once mighty World Empire in which disease, poverty and misery 
were unknown, This tremendous achievement of a Great Race was 
acoomplished, not by economic, social, or political panaceas so 
prevalent in our day but by an almost super-human understanding 
of the Laws of the Cosmos and their application to every situation, 
whether it be personal, national, or racial. 


Fearless, unprejudiced, truly Christian men and women are now 
preparing themselves throughout the civilized world for Citizenship 
in a NEW ORDER OF THE AGES which is destined to recapitu- 
late the once perfected environment of ancient Lemuria. ARE 
YOU? The priceless Wisdom, which this once proud Empire pos- 
sessed, Is now being released to the American intelligentsia as a 
permanent solution to the problem of world rehabilitation. 

For further information pertaining to the Lemurian Master Civill- 
zation of the past and its moderm counterpart—The New Order of 
the Ages—which is appointed to revive the superlative wonders of 
Lemurian genius, send TWO DIMES for our latest 60 page illus- 
trated brochure, “Lemuria the Incomparable.” Acquaint yourself 
with the greatest single step forward for humanity in 2000 years. 
No obligation. Address Dept. K-2 


Perfection of Body 
Nobility of Character 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 
1714 N. 69TH STREET 
WAUWATOSA, WISCONSIN 


HOMES 


Front Line of Defense for American Life 


Brilliance of Mind 


A few copies of the 100-page special issue of 
Survey Graphic for February are still available. 
Send 40 cents for one copy or $1 for 3 copies to 
SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 19 Street, New 
York City. 


PAMPHLET ON GROUP WORK 
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THEY SAY 


Dr. Mark Graubard 
S. R. Slavson 


Alexander R. Martin, M.D. 
Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 
Dr. Clara A. Kaiser 


ABOUT GROUP WORK 


Five Lectures published by THE UNION SETTLEMENT OF HARTFORD 
239 Market Street, Hartford, Connecticut Fifty Cents 
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SUFFRAGE IN THE SOUTH 
(Continued from page 167) 


whole South, has been in reverse. Delayed reapportionment 
has created “rotten borough counties” in the southern black 
belt. They dominate the legislature. In 1901, ten such coun- 
ties were accorded 20 representatives and 8 senators; despite 
the fact that the total population has declined 19 percent in 
the last thirty-seven years, no change has been made. Eight 
northern Alabama counties with equal population in 1901 
were allowed at the time 18 representatives and 5 senators; 
here the population thas increased nearly 150 percent, with 
no increase in representation. Thus the political strength of 
northern Alabama, with Birmingham, the industrial and 
mining section, and the hill counties well populated by small 
and generally progressive farmers, is effectively checked. 

The situation in Georgia is, if anything, more extreme. 
The state has 159 counties—more than any other state ex- 
cept Texas—each almost completely independent. There is 
no state audit; no report of county finances is required. The 
Georgia Fact Finding Committee [see Survey Graphic, 
March 1939] points out in one of its reports: 

“|. . it is apparent that the small rural counties, receiving 
from the state from 2 to 8 times as much as they pay into 
the Treasury, with population and taxable wealth and area 
below what is regarded as the minimum requirements, com- 
pletely dominate the legislature. Fulton, the largest county 
. . . has 335,200; Echols, the smallest, has a . . . popu- 
lation of 2744. Fulton has three representatives, or one for 
each 111,740, while Echols has one for 2744. . . . The dis- 
parity between the large and small counties is shockingly 
undemocratic.” 

Added to this, Georgia has a county unit system of state 
elections. “Under this system,” the Fact Finding Committee 
explains, “in the election of the governor, U. S. Senators, 
state house officers, and judges of the supreme court and 
court of appeals, each county is entitled to as many votes in 
the state convention as it has representatives in the lower 
house. ... A governor, receiving a majority of one in a 
county, is entitled to the entire vote of that county. There- 
fore, the majority vote in the small counties elects governor, 
senators and other officials. It is much easier under ordinary 
circumstances to carry three small counties [and much cheap- 
er] than it is one large one, and therefore candidates devote 
most of their attention to these small counties... .” 

This is how a few thousand dollars, paid out over a period 

of years in a handful of rural Georgia counties, can elect and 
reelect a congressman until this man has, through seniority, 
climbed up into the chairmanship of an important commit- 
tee and can block a legislative program designed for Amer- 
ica’s 130 million people. 
* By a similar control of counties with small populations, 
the Byrd-Glass Virginia machine swings a solid and often 
controlling block of votes in the legislature. The machine 
staunchly defends the poll tax. Boss Crump, in Tennessee, 
also likes the poll tax. 


Some Negroes Do Vote 


TALKING ABOUT CRUMP, RIGHT HERE MIGHT BE A GOOD PLACE 
to summarize what little part Negroes, who are 31 percent of 
the South’s population, do play in politics. I do so, not be- 
cause of its present importance, but as an indication of what 
might happen in the next few years. Besides their great mi- 
gration out of the South, the Negro people have been making 
a second mass movement, from the country to the South’s 
growing cities. Here they live in sections apart, kept there by 
inclination reenforced by strict zoning ordinances. Not living 
scattered among the white people, as in rural districts, they 
develop their own leadership in the cities. They are also 
many times more susceptible to group exploitation. 


In Memphis, the Crump machine marches Negroes to the 
polls. Guests from Arkansas—just across the river—have 
been seen in these election-day lines, too. In a desperate effort 


to out-vote Crump, Democrats in Nashville and Chattanooga | 
have relaxed their white primary rules. With the eastern 
half of the state traditionally Republican, the Negro now has — 


a much easier time getting a vote in Tennessee than in any 
other part of the South save Kentucky. A Negro, Charles W. 
Anderson, Jr., thirty-two years old and a graduate of How- 
ard, has just been reelected to the Kentucky legislature, 
where he has made an excellent record. Since Kentucky’s 
Negro population is less than 8 percent of her total, however, 
this exception is of little significance. 


Now that they have the vote, the large sections of Ne-~ 


groes in Nashville and Chattanooga are demanding small 
concessions in return for their party obedience. They re- 
ceive representation on the police force, better streets than 
formerly in their residential sections, more equal treatment 
as regards sanitation and health facilities. 


IN CENTRAL TEXAS, WHERE THE NUMBER OF NEGROES IS SMALL _ 
and where they have formed a class of artisans between ~ 


the poor whites and the Mexicans, they are accorded a voice — 
in local affairs. A larger percentage of Negroes in San An- © 


tonio vote than of whites. Though Negroes form only 15 | 


percent of the total population, one of their race, a sports- — 
man-gambler named Bellinger [see Survey Graphic, July 


1939] was for two decades the city’s most powerful political 
figure. 

In southeastern Texas, however, in the second congressional 
district (along the Gulf and the Louisiana border) which 
sent Martin Dies to Congress, Negroes make up over a quar- 
ter of the population, and are as much out of the political 
picture as they are in the Delta country of Mississippi. Only 
about 73,000—a liberal estimate—of this district’s 304,000 
people are able to vote in any election. In other words, the 
Americanism Martin Dies represents is a democracy of some- 
thing like 35 percent! 

In other southern states a whole bag of special tricks 
prevents the Negro from voting. Most important is the liter- 
acy test, which is seldom enforced against white people. Elec- 
tors are required to “read, write and explain,” any passage 
of the state constitution chosen by the registrar, who is the 
sole and final judge. Many Negro college professors have 
been denied the ballot under such procedure. There are oth- 
er hurdles for the Negro would-be voter. He may find him- 
self in a line of people waiting to register—a line that never 
moves. Often this registrar tells him to go out and find some 
white man who will “vouch” for him. This leaves the door 
open for registration of willing “Uncle Toms,’ who hang 
around the political clubs and court houses. If all this fails 
to discourage, then intimidation often begins. As a result, the 
average Negro concludes: “What is the use of starting up 
trouble just to cast a vote in a meaningless election?” 


City Negroes 


Now coMEs THE STRANGE NEW SITUATION OF THE NEGRO’s 
place in municipal elections. For many years, from two to 
five thousand Negroes have voted in Atlanta city elections. 
Relatively large numbers of them have cast ballots, too, in 
Durham and Raleigh, N. C., and in Richmond, Va., with- 
out more than a ripple of protest. Yet, when one thousand 
Negroes registered in the last Miami city election (never 
more than fifty had voted before), the Ku Klux Klan rode 
through the Negro section of town with flaming crosses, 
threatening to lynch any Negro who might vote. In Spartan- 
burg, S. C., when sixty-one Negroes, mostly women, regis- 
tered this summer for that city’s general election newspapers 
throughout that section of the state wrote excited editorials 
and the KKK sent out a warning: “The Klan will ride 
again!” 
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Note the difference: in the first group of cities—Atlanta, 
Durham, Raleigh, Richmond—the Negroes were introduced 
to the ballot by the regular city political machines, which 
needed them when contests had become close. In the last 
two cities—Miami and Spartanburg—Negroes themselves 
organized the registration movements. 

Even in those places where the Negro vote has been 
brought about purely for machine purposes, however, some 
direct benefits in the form of streets, garbage collection, etc., 
have resulted. Despite the fact that the Miami vote was an 
independent one (or, more properly, because of it) direct im- 
provements in city services were seen almost immediately. 
Encouraged by this, similar Negro-inspired movements to 
register are going on in Winston-Salem, Greensboro, New 
Orleans, Little Rock, and—most successfully of all—in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., where, it has been reported, over 3000 new 
Negro names are on the registration books. 

Unless the Negro is permitted to take part in the Demo- 
cratic primary, however, all this will mean very little. The 
hope that within his ranks rests a great source of liberal 
votes is, at present, as fruitless as the threat of black domina- 
tion is false. The strongest argument for uniform suffrage for 
Negroes and whites is the same as that for poll tax elimina- 
tion—so long as the “court house gang” can determine which 
Negroes are to be given the vote and how many, they, too, 
are “on tap,” and may be used by the corruptors to keep 
themselves in power. 


“Can THE NEGRO LEARN HOW TO VOTE INTELLIGENTLY, ANY- 
way?” This is a question that many southerners ask in all 
seriousness. The most satisfactory answer yet found is the 
part the Negro is playing in AAA crop control elections, 
conducted by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. (To non- 
southerners this illustration will demonstrate what natives 
mean and do not mean, by “social equality.”) In Bolivar 
County, Mississippi, the department shows, there are 13,000 
farm operators, of whom only 2443 are white. Some 8196 
votes were cast in the last AAA election. Similar figures for 
every county in Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia and Arkansas 
where there are more Negroes than white operators bear 
out the same point: Negroes are taking an important part 
in these elections. 

There has not been a single instance known to the depart- 
ment of white people objecting to the part Negroes are taking 
in these elections. No requests for separate polling places, and 
so forth, have come in. On a vote on a purely economic 
question, a department worker from Alabama explains, 
there is no objection. A. D. Stewart of the Mississippi Co- 
operative Cotton Association, shows a less happy side. No 
objections are raised he said, since a large percentage of the 
producers of whatever color must ratify crop control agree- 
ments before they go into effect. 

Despite Mr. Stewart’s less hopeful view, we might ask: 
“What will happen when these same farmers begin to see 
their vote for governor and for state officers in the same 
economic light?” Or again: “How long will the Negroes 
be content with voting for AAA programs only, and stand 
by while the whites are cajoled into electing men to office 
who can wreck a larger program of which the agricultural 
section is but a part?” 

In any event, these AAA elections are acting as an excel- 
lent proving ground for the Negro as a voter. 


Other Hopes 


WHEN THE TWO THIRDS RULE FOR NOMINATION FOR PRESIDENT 
was repealed in the 1936 Democratic convention, a “sugar 
teat” was handed the pouting southern delegates in the form 
of a recommendation to the National Democratic Committee 
that some method be worked out whereby the states voting 
heavily Democratic might get a “bonus” in representation. 
Not until they got home did the southern delegates realize 
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that the pacifying offer was poisoned. If representation at 
the national convention was based, as was recommended, 
upon the number of Democratic voices cast, instead of on the 
number of congressional representatives the state has, as is 
the present practice, the South’s voice would be reduced to 
a whisper. 

Barry Bingham underlined this when he showed that the 
total vote cast in the eight poll tax states for Roosevelt in the 
general election of 1936 was only 2,457,000, just a few thou- 
sand more than the Democratic vote alone cast in the single 
state of Pennsylvania. Suffrage reformists were jubilant. Many 
articles were written telling the political bosses they must 
allow more people to vote or be guilty of “betraying” the 
South by weakening its voice in the national convention. 
But the proposal was only in the form of a recommendation. 
As one important party official put it, “Unless the South 
pushes it, the committee will forget all about it.” 


And in 1940 


Now To THAT MOST IMPORTANT QUESTION: “WHAT HAS ALL 
this got to do with 1940’s election?” 

The answer is: “Not much.” 

Delegates to the Democratic National Convention from 
all southern states save Alabama, Georgia and Florida will 
be hand-picked by county committeemen who were elected in 
1938. In every. state, under some guise or other, there has 
been a bitter fight between factions loosely labelled “New 
Deal” and “anti-New Deal.” Spring party conventions will 
show which factions win out, or what kind of compromise 
has been arranged. In Alabama, the New Dealers are trying 
to get control by promoting Speaker Bankhead as a favorite 
son, and the opposition is trying to thwart this attempt by 
asking for an uninstructed delegation. In Mississippi the issue 
was pretty clearly settled last spring, when Bilbo’s candidate, 
Johnson, won the governorship over anti-administration Har- 
rison’s man. And so it goes. 

Actually, then, the South’s action in 1940 will not be de- 
termined by a free people’s vote on issues. Rather, it will be 
a dog fight between the old liners—with their stacks of 
poll tax receipts, or their blocks of locally controlled voters 
—and the pro New Deal men, with their thousands of relief 
recipients and other direct beneficiaries. The fact that an 
admittedly anti-Negro, antilabor man like Bilbo is the un- 
contested champion of the New Deal for one whole state 
only goes to underline the irony of the situation. 

Meanwhile, the vast majority of southern people are help- 
less to participate in any political program that may help 
to restore the South to its place in the nation. Southern con- 
gressmen insist that their own constituents receive lower pay 
on WPA than those in other states. Southern governors 
demand the elimination of freight differentials against the 
South and, in the same breath, demand that differentials 
be allowed in the wages and ‘hours standards. 

In the North and East the word “southerner” and the 
word “reactionary” are, in political conversation, used _al- 
most interchangeably. Yet, being the most underprivileged 
section, the South should normally be the most radical. Its 
problems are in many ways identical with those of the West; 
yet look at the differences in voting percentages, and in 
representation. 

I heard Congressman Dickstein making political capital 
of this general misunderstanding of the South last winter 
when he explained to a group of unemployed on New York’s 
East Side why a relief bill was defeated. 

“It’s the southerners in Congress who are responsible 
for you being hungry,” the congressman said, “it’s those re- 
actionary southerners.” As a rather sensitive son of the 
South I confess I had a difficult time restraining a yell of 
protest: 

“Don’t blame all of the southerners, Mr. Dickstein. Re- 
member, two thirds of us weren’t even asked!” 


Mr. Youth Goes to Washington 


UPWARD OF FIVE THOUSAND YOUNG PEO- 
ple converged on the nation’s capital over 
Lincoln’s. Birthday for the Citizenship In- 
stitute of the American Youth Congress, 
midway between this year’s convention and 
last year’s—which I reported in Survey 
Graphic, August 1939. War has come in 
the interval, and the Washington headlines 
made much of it when resolutions condem- 
ning the Soviet invasion of Finland were ruled 
out. The program of the Institute was fo- 
cused on jobs, civil liberties and peace and 
it passed no resolutions at all. 

Independent, tough-minded youth—on the 
south lawn of the White House they ob- 
jected to waving their arms for the news- 
reels for fear of its being interpreted as a 
fascist salute, and reacted adversely to the 
President’s fatherly lecture. Their frenzied 
response to John L. Lewis’ bid for collabo- 
ration by the Youth Congress with Labor's 
Nonpartisan League revealed the homogene- 
ous complexion of the gathering. Three fifths 
of them hailed from New York City; an 
urbanite crowd with a keen sense of the 
rights and wrongs of the industrial set-up. 
Rural delegates were few, but they enjoyed 
reverential attention, and on Sunday morn- 
ing passages from “The Grapes of Wrath” 
were read responsively with the Scriptures. 

A Republican boycott, the reappearance 
of last summer’s advocates of a resolution to 
purge the Young Communist League, and re- 
ports of a Campaign for Youth’s Needs 
outside the AYC, did nothing to swerve the 
Institute from its avowed objective: to make 
known youth’s needs to their elders in a 
position to do something about them. You 
couldn’t expect much critical detachment 
from kids who arrived penniless and hun- 
gry from distant points with a determined 
but none too well defined notion that their 
presence would somehow persuade the legis- 
lators under the big dome to pass the Amer- 
ican youth act—a half billion dollar annual 
grant of federal aid. Since so many had 
survived joblessness, and not a few racial 
discrimination, and since all were so clearly 
united to resist involvement in the European 
war, there was almost frantic overstatement 
in the pleading for jobs, for civil liberties 
and for the substitution of relief for the 
armament program. 

I don’t think any speaker from the Presi- 
dent down persuaded the youth to qualify 
their views. Friendly and hostile criticism, 
alike, only hardened their shell of self-reli- 
ance, The spirited presence of Mrs. Roosevelt 
did not soften the blows aimed at the Ad- 
ministration because of its present policy of 
economic retrenchment. 

The New York City council of the AYC 
had just passed a resolution denouncing the 
Finnish loan as a step toward involve- 
ment in an “imperialistic war.’ This snow- 
balled through the sessions even though the 
President called it “twaddle.’ Mr. Lewis 
assumed its endorsement by the Institute 
itself—indeed, he hailed it as kindred to 
one by the United Mine Workers. Speeches 
on the peace panel—especially one plead- 
ing for mental reservations on Russia’s Fin- 
nish policy, along with one-sided and highly 
colored attacks on the Allied cause—have 
already been played up as bigger and bet- 
ter red scares. To an objective observer there 
was not sufficient balance among them to 


AMONG OURSELVES 


avoid comparison with the Communist Party 
line. The Congress can never reach the 
masses of American youth by alienating their 
potential clientele. And I cannot help but 
feel that its leaders gave ammunition to 
their enemies. Certainly the democratic proc- 
ess does not justify a single insult to the 
First Lady who for two hours gave candid 
answers to questions. The Youth Congress 
needs more “loyal opposition” within its 
ranks. Mrs. Roosevelt cannot sustain this 
heroic role forever. 

It was a privilege to read the life stories 
written on those faces—white and Negro— 
and to hear the voices of youth who had 
risked their jobs to speak for a minute or 
two. The AYC must be congratulated on 
the sheer physical momentum of the In- 
stitute. ALAN HARTMAN 


Ellen Gates Starr 


AS WE GO TO PRESS COMES WORD OF THE 
death of Ellen Gates Starr, co-founder, with 
Jane Addams, of Hull-House. Identified with 
all that went on at 800 South Halstead 
Street, Chicago, for more than forty years, 
Miss Starr was best known for her guidance 
of promising young labor leaders—Sidney 
Hillman was one of her early proteges—and 
for her work to make the arts and crafts a 
living part of the urban tradition in America. 
Her passing marks the end of an _ inde- 
fatigable group of idealistic women who, by 
example in their own neighborhood and 
by leadership of far-flung reform movements, 
helped shape American history. Like all of 
her pioneering associates, Miss Starr was a 
friend of Survey Associates, and a contribu- 
tor to its publications. 


The Regents’ Inquiry 


To THE Eprtror: Sackett’s article in the No- 
vember Survey Graphic, “One State Looks 
at Its Schools,’ is not an appraisal of the 
Regents’ Inquiry, but a panegyric. Sackett 
was a member of the staff of the Regents’ 
Inquiry Commission. 

Sackett referred to my criticisms of 
Gulick’s recommendations relative to higher 
education: “This criticism was floated on a 
series of sensational charges of ‘distortion 
and suppression,’ backed up with’ quotations 
of a preliminary memorandum written early 
in the work. . . . Apparently the critic failed 
to check back sufficiently to learn this 
facts 20 teh 

Sackett’s explanation is not correct. I 
visited the Regents’ Inquiry offices and asked 
Sterling Anders, executive officer, if I might 
have access to the study on studies support- 
ing Gulick’s published recommendations on 
higher education. Mr. Anders referred me to 
the unpublished report, “Higher Education 
in the State of New York,” by Hill and 
Elliott. He assured me that this was the 
study on which Gulick’s recommendations 
were based. Everything in the story in the 
Sunday New York Times, April 23, 1939, 
was direct quotation from this report set 
over against Gulick’s published statements. 
Anders showed me one other report but said 
it was so confidential I would not be per- 
mitted to read it. ALONZO F. MYERS 
School of Education, New York University 
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-as a declaration that President Elliott had 


To THE Epiror: There appears to have been | 
some misunderstanding between Mr. Anders — 
and Professor Myers. I wish to point out, — 1 
however, that regardless of how blameless © 
Professor Myers may consider himself in the — 
affair, the fact remains that Dr. Gulick’s © 
statements regarding higher education in © 
New York accurately reflected the combined 
opinion of the Inquiry staff, including Presi- 
dent Elliott of Purdue, director of the study — 
of higher education. 

The record indicates that Professor Myers 
has misunderstood as much as possible re- 
garding the Regents’ Inquiry. He misunder- 
stood his own request to Mr. Anders for ~ 
statistical materials as a demand for the 
recommendations made by President Elliott 
and Dr. Hill. (Mr. Anders’ memory of the 
details of the request is bolstered by a 
memorandum made at the time.) He misun- 
derstood President Elliott’s statement, “A 
special mission to the Philippine Islands has 
made it impossible for me to be in touch 
with the final work of the Regents’ Inquiry” 


not seen Dr. Gulick’s final report until after 
publication. (President Elliott read both the ~ 
manuscript and galley proof of the report.) — 
He misunderstood a letter from Dr. Hill 
ending: “It seems, therefore, that nothing ~ 
should be done about the Regents’ unpub- 
lished reports on higher education, even if 
it were my prerogative to declare which re- — 
ports should be published—a prerogative of 
the committee and the director” as support ); 
for a demand that the reports be published. 

One trembles at the possibility of his mis- 
understanding this effort to set the record 
straight as an accusation that he is careless 
with the actual facts. EVERETT B. SACKETT 
University of New Hampshire 


The Steel Workers 


To THE Epiror: Will you permit space for — 
a few remarks on the review of my recent 
book, “Iron Brew,” by John A. Fitch in your 
January number? 

‘Mr. Fitch damns the book because, among 
many other things, it reports “the. inconse- 
quential antics of insignificant men.” If the 
life and work of thousands of ore miners 
and steel workers is inconsequential, then 
he is correct. But one of my reasons for 
writing the book was to tell of these men 
whom academic historians have overlooked. 

And Mr. Fitch makes a plain misstatement 
when he says my account of the Homestead 
strike “is told as if it were nothing more 
than a spree of madmen.” On the contrary, 
I laid considerable stress on the reasons for 
and the long lasting results of that strike. 
Boston, Mass. STEWART H. HOLBROOK 


To THE Eprror: My complaint about Mr. 
Holbrook’s book is that he did not write 
about the “life and work of thousands of ore 
miners and steel workers.” Instead of that he 
chose to play up the bizarre nonsense of 
a few spectacular men. Toward the end 
there weré some thoughtful comments on 
labor—the two together showing what a 
fine job of labor reporting and interpreting 
Mr. Holbrook could do if he would, as I 
pointed out in my review. 

I will correct my statement to which Mr. 
Holbrook particularly objects. Let it read 
that the Homestead story is told as if it were 
“Jittle more than a spree of madmen.” 
New York Joun A. FITCH 
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HERE YOU 
WILL FIND 
CHARM, 

QUIET AND 
THE FINEST 
OF FOOD. 


Relax in this charming old Colonial Inn. 
Enjoy the mellow, friendly comfort of 
the large rooms—each one individually 
furnished with authentic antiques. . . - 
Join us for a memorable luncheon or 
dinner, on glass enclosed terraces over- 
looking the mill pond. . . . Superb food, 
tastefully served in a truly captivating 
environment. 


Especially Attractive Rates 
Write for Booklet S 


The Silvermine 
Tavern The Galleries 


The Old Mill 


14% miles north of Merritt Parkway 
SILVERMINE, NORWALK, CONN. 
Phone: Norwalk 88 


Handwriting scientifically analyzed by psy- 
chologist (Heidelberg Ph.D.). Detailed $3. 
15 pen written lines. State sex. Dr. Alfred 
Reiss, 4410 Broadway, New York City. 
LO 17-7747. 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 

Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 

search, revision, biblographies, ete. Over 


twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessiona] persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WORKERS WANTED 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER—Duties will be 
confined to syphilis clinic of large teaching 
hospital ;_ must have degree, and membership 
in American Association of Social Workers ; 
$125 monthly, plus $30 car allowance; West. 
No. SM-30, Medical Bureau, Palmolive Build- 
ing, Chicago. 
SOCIAL SERVICE WORKER—Experienced s0- 
_ cial worker for department in large eastern 
hospital having staff of four; outpatient de- 
partment numbers over two hundred daily; 
$125, noon meals. No. SM-31, Medical Bureau, 
Palmolive Building, Chicago. 
MEDICAL SOCIAL CASE WORKER—Splendid 
opportunity for social worker with Master’s 
degree ; staff of dispensary in connection with 
university school of medicine; duties include 
dealing with patients, physicians, medical 
students and nursing students; $1500-$1800 
depending upon education and _ expcrience. 
No. SM-32, Medica] Bureau, Palmolive Build- 
ing, Chicago, 


33, Medical Bureau, Palmolive Building, Chi- 
cago. 

An experienced woman in 
neighborhood work 
7689 Survey. 


WANTED: Professional Boys’ and Men’s Group 
Work Supervisor; Jewish Community Center 


Work ; excellent opportunity; training, in- 
cluding experience essential. 


A connection with 
in a Settlement House. 


western City. 7647 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALARIED POSITIONS 

Men . . . $2,500 to $15,000 . . . Women 
Our confidential system (hiding your identity) 
works for you; serves to increase your salary; 
promotes you for high-salaried executive posi- 
tions at moderate cost; if you have earned $2,500 
or more, can prove it, write for valuable in- 
formation. No. 43 Executive’s Promotion Ser- 
vice, Washington, D.C. 


ee Ad he tl pe IE 
Progressive Camp for Jewish girls in Maine, 
excellent reputation (fee $350. plus), patronage 
from South, Midwest and East, seeks part- 
time women representatives in principal cities 
with view to wider selection of campers. 


changed. Please write fully. 7646 Survey. 


THE BOOK SHELF 
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Itequired reading for 1940 
INTEGRATING THE CAMP, THE 


COMMUNITY, AND SOCIAL WORK 


L. J. CARR, M. VALENTINE, M. LEVY 
The report of Ann Arbor’s three year project in 
focussing all agency resources and techniques 
upon a selected group of problem boys. Camp 
to clinic were used to help in the total adjust- 
ment of the boys. From this project grow sig- 
nificant suggestions for procedures for synthesiz- 
ing counseling, group work, and case work. Full 
case histories. $2.00. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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— OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books—, 
supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc, All subjects. all languages. Send 
us your list of wants—no obligation, We report 
promptly.” Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City_! 


La ICI SN ord Si a re a SiO 
The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 


37 Languages 
Send for List S 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Teacher of Social Case Work and Public Wel- 
fare; A.B. and M.S. degrees in Social Work. 
Seven years teaching experience and seven 
years Social Case Work. Widow. Episcopalian. 
7645 Survey. 

OFFICE MANAGER: Skilled Executive: 12 
years industrial experience, 3 years organiza- 
tion (publishing), complete charge finances, 
quantity mailings, promotion, personnel, 7599 
Survey. 

Experienced Settlement and Institutional Execu- 
tive, woman of unusual ability, enthusiasm, 
culture—wants position where modern methods 
are desired. Excellent references. 7578 Survey. 


Woman Executive, experience with Public and 
Private Agencies. Interested in care of the 
Aged. Available May 1st. 7641 Survey. 


TEES AE tt MAE eat 2) 

Experienced executive secretary, college gradu- 
ate, full charge bookkeeper, expert legal 
stenographer, wishes position. Moderate sal- 
ary to start. 7638 Survey. 


LEER ed aD I Ra ale aia SSS Re, 
Boys’ Worker desires position with Settlement 
or Institution. Broad experience in Settle- 
ments. Executive ability. Will consider year 
round camp position as Director. No ques- 
tion of location. Available now. 7637 Survey. 


Mass, 


NE ei ee ee See 
Woman teacher with college degree and twenty- 
five years experience in juvenile institutions 
available for appointment as Superintendent 
of juvenile institution. Applicant steadily 
employed but desires change. Further details 
and references gladly submitted. 7624 Survey. 


oa EN RE Nee ret Mi peed Se eS 

Man 36, Jewish, graduate of accredited school 
of social work in 1939, with legal background 
desires position in social case work agency. 
7648 Survey. 

RESEARCH, TEACHING, EDITING 
Ph.D. (Male, 35, single), 15 years’ experience 
in social research, case work executive experi- 
ence, sociology, economics, history, languages, 
publications. Services available. University ref- 
erences. 7642 Survey. 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


30c per line 


Display . .- - Bak 
Non-display . - 
Minimum Charge 


. . . 5¢ per word 
$1.00 per insertion 
Discounts . 10% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street New York 


Ne fe ed fe fe ee fe fe ce fe cs 


A 
$7 


AND WHY IT'S A PRACTICAL BUY! 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC LAFAYETTE 
PHONO-RADIO COMBINATION 


$13.495 


Forget your notions of what a fine radio looks like... 
sounds like. Picture a modern furniture-piece”* reflect- 
ing the craftsmanship of master wood-workers, Picture 
a world of entertainment faithfully yours at the touch 
of a button... whole symphonies from your record 
album reproduced while you dream in a chair. Picture 
tone that seems out of this world. Now look again at 
the down-to-earth price of Model BB-16. Don't you 
agree that this beauty is a mighty'practical buy... 


within easy reach? Write today for catalog 78S. 
"Also available in Period Cabinet. 


LAFAYETTE RADIO 
100 SIXTH AVENUE + NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$42 E. Fordham Rd... BRONX, N. Y. | 24 Central Ave. .... NEWARK, WN, J. 
90-08 166th Street... JAMAICA, L. I. | 110 Federal Street . . . BOSTON, MASS. 
901 W. Jackson Blvd. . CHICAGO, ILL. | 265 Peachtree Street . ATLANTA, GA. 


aaa slelelelalslelle 
OFFSET 
REPRODUCTIONS 


THE IDEAL PROCESS FOR 
STUFFERS, CATALOGS, 
POSTERS, DISPLAYS, REPRINTS, 

SALES IDEAS. 


NO CUTS NEEDED 
QUALITY RESULTS 


Quick Service LeTTErR ComPaNy 


INCORPORATE 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WEARING APPAREL 


FOR THAT enviable well groomed look in your 
new hat, dress and coat visit Miss Goodman’s 
Shop. We dress successful career women, 
clever enough to discount snooty labels. 474 
Seventh Avenue, near 36th St. LA. 4-4013. 


ORANGES FOR SALE 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial coloring 
used. Delivered express prepaid. Bushel $3.50, 
Grapefruit $3.25, Tangerines $3.50, Mixed 
Fruit $3.50. Half Bushels $2.00. Seedless 
Limes $6.00 bushel. 


Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY GRAPHIC) 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SIX SUMMER SEMINARS — 1940 


July 15-26 


Case Work in Public Welfare 
Social Work Administration Clarence King 
Philosophy of Social Group Work....£. C. Lindeman 


Gordon Hamilton 


July 29 — August 9 


New Trends in Child Placing....Dorothy Hutchinson 
Refugee Problems Mary E. Hurlbutt 
Field Service in Public Welfare, 

Robert T. Lansdale 


The Summer Quarter, offering the regular diploma 
program and courses of interest to practicing 
social workers will be held from June 18 to 
August 30. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York N. Y. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


based Best Prepares for college or business. Able 
faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. Lower School 
for small boys in new separate building. Housemother. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 
Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1940 


Courses of Instruction 


The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or no pre- 
vious experience in social work. 


Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master’s 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to experi- 
enced social workers. Special courses in case work 


are offered by Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk and Miss 
Beatrice Z. Levey. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


||| FORKYUNION ||| 


AcADEMY 


- T. C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
Ail athleties. Best health record. Students from 27 tates 
and other countries. Catalog 42nd year, Or. J. 
Pres., Dept. J. Fork Union. Virginia. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


J. Wieker, 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
A Profession for the College Woman 


An intensive and basic experienca in the various branches of nursing is 
offered during the thirty-two months’ course which leads to the degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college of 
approved standing is required for admission. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


WILEY COLLEGE 


recognizes the fundamental position of the child in our future 
democracy, and the institution’s responsibility in helping to 
solve the educational phase of our problem of democratic life. 
Therefore, emphasizes its Teacher-training and Home Man- 
agement courses along with the Liberal Arts and Sciences. 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 


Live While You Learn at 
SILVER BAY SUMMER SCHOOL at Lake George, N. Y. 


Cultural — Professional — Recreational Courses for social work- 
ers, recreation leaders, teachers, Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. secretaries. 
Two terms — July 11-31; August 1-21. For Bulletin, write 


PROF. L. K. HALL, 263 Alden Street, Springfield, Mass. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY GRAPHIC) 
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1940—Summer Session 
June 24 to July 13 


FOR SOCIAL WORKERS IN PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE AGENCIES 


At the Solebury School near 
New Hope, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 


Seminars and Discussion Groups in: 


Social Case Work 

Teaching of Social Work 

Supervision in Public and Private Agencies 

Administration of Public and Private Agencies 

Faculty: 

Karl de Schweinitz Elizabeth de Schweinitz 
Virginia P. Robinson Anita Faatz 
Dr. Frederick H. Allen Dorothy C. Kahn 
Goldie Basch Kenneth L. M. Pray 
Isabel Carter Michael Ross 


Almena Dawley Dr. Jessie Taft 
; Rosa Wessel 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Apply Miss Margaret Bishop, Registrar 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


A Catholic Graduate School 
of Social Work 


Located in New York City 
With Its Extensive Resources 
For Social Work Education 


Open to Men and Women 


Two Year Course, Leading to 
a Diploma and M.A. Degree 


Accredited Curriculum in 
Medical Social Work 


Fall Term Begins Sept. 24, 1940 
Early Application Advisable 


Bulletin Sent on Request. 


Room 805, Woolworth Building 
New York, N. Y. 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


THE NEURO-PSYCHIATRIC INSTI- 
TUTE OF THE HARTFORD RETREAT 
will consider applications from College Gradu- 
ates for positions as Psychiatric Aides. It is 
necessary, from time to time, to increase the 
staff and selected applications are placed on the 
waiting list. 


During the first six months, the College 
graduate aide receives a salary of $50.00 and 
maintenance. This salary will be advanced to 
$70.00 on the satisfactory completion of this - 
period of orientation and trial. 


To orient the aides with the work of the In- 
stitute, a course of instruction is given in its 
general policies, facilities and methods with an 
interpretation of the plan and purpose of the 
program of education. 


For further information address the Con- 
sulting Director of Nurses, The Neuro- 
Psychiatric Institute of the Hartford Re- 
treat, 200 Retreat Avenue, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Seminars, 1940 


Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to 
Social Case Work. Dr. Le Roy M. A. Maeder 
and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 15 to 27. 


_ Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Super- 


vision. Dr. Le Roy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
Marian M. Wyman. July 15 to 27. 


Case Work with Parents and Children. Dr. 
Phyllis Blanchard and Miss Rose Green. August 
5 to 17. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for March, 1940 


A Method of Predicting the Probable Behavior of Un- 
married Mothers with Regard to the Disposition of 
Their Children Ruth Rome 

The Function of a Social Worker with Respect to the 
Adult Patients of a Mental Hygiene Clinic 

Kathleen Paterson 


Attitudes of a Group of WPA Workers toward Their 
Elisabeth Capron 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to VIII, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 
For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


How Safe Are Your Savings? 
Will Your Savings Be Available When You Need Them? : 


Does your present savings program meet these three basic tests: 
Is it safe? ... Does it provide a reasonable interest return? ... 
Is it liquid ... returning your money whenever you want it? 


Safeguard Your Savings 


The new issue of YOUR INVESTMENTS, 
monthly publication of the American In- 
vestors Union, provides the answers you 


have been looking for. In the most practical 
article ever written on savings, it analyzes 
from the standpoint of the saver— 


I. Federal Savings and Loan Associations 


The Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation, an instru- in New York State are insured by the FDIC? Some of the best 
mentality of the U. S. Government, insures them . . . but do ones are not insured... But how can you determine which these 
you know the terms of the insurance? Do you know that the are? YOUR INVESTMENTS reveals the easy way to evaluate 
insurance is vastly different from that of the Federal Deposit a bank statement—and pick your own “best buy.” a 
Insurance Corporation? 


Federal Savings & Loan Associations generally pay a higher 
rate of interest than mutual savings banks or United States 
Savings Bonds . . . But is the added risk worth the difference? 


Ill. U.S. Savings Bonds 


Do you know why representatives of competing savings plans 
are lobbying against U. 8. Savings Bonds? 


IV. U.S. Government Bonds 


Do you know why many financial experts are saying they are 
“dangerously overpriced’? 1 


YOUR INVESTMENTS, which contains four other articles 
which no investor or saver can afford to miss, is published by— 


II. Mutual Savings Banks 


Do you know that out of 554 mutual savings banks in the 
country only 48 are insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation?—That only 4 out of 134 mutual savings banks 


The American Investors Union, Inc. 


A Non-Profit Organization for the Protection of the Investing Public 


As rapidly as income and resources permit, the American In- 


vestors Union is undertaking the following program of action: BOARD OF Dinners 
DR. JOHN BAUER 
Public Utilities Consultant for Muntct- 


paltties 


1. VIGILANCE IN THE INVESTMENT, SAV- 3. REPRESENTATION FOR SECURITY 


INGS AND LIFE-INSURANCE FIELDS: We 
plan to examine the financial reports of the companies 
whose securities you hold; demand explanations of 
doubtful items; examine and report the trends of 
corporate devices, propositions of merger, recapi- 
talization, reorganization, dissolution or any other 
step which may adversely affect your interests. 


2. INVESTIGATION OF NEW SECURITIES 
AND SAVINGS PLANS: Though new issues of 
securities must be registered with the SEC the regis- 
tration statements are too technical to be of much 
use to you. As soon as possible, experts will be 
engaged to analyze them. 


HOLDERS: Where desirable, efforts will be made 
to secure representation on corporate boards of 
directors to safeguard your rights. When you author- 
ize it, and where it is possible, the American Investors 
Union will act as your proxy, so that the privilege of 
voting rights may become a weapon in your defense. 


4. VIGILANCE IN THE FIELD OF LEGIS- 
LATION: The Federal Securities Act, and the 
“blue-sky” laws of the various states, need strength- 
ening. Model bills must be drafted; harmful legis- 
lation must be opposed. 


ROBERT A. BRADY 
Professor of Economics, Untoersity of 
California 

JOHN T. FLYNN 
Contributing Editor, New Republic 
Financtal Writer, New York World- 
Telegram 

PAUL J. KERN ‘ 
President, Civil Service Commission, 
New York City 
Former Chairman, New York City Law- 
yers Guild 

DR, ROBERT LYND 
Professor of Sociology, Columbia Unt- 


versity; 
Co-author, *‘Middletown" and ‘‘Middle- 
town in Transition” 
BERNARD J. REIS 
Treasurer, Consumers Union; 
chr Public Accountant; 
uthor “False Security: The Betrayal 
of the American Investor” 
GEORGE SELDES 
Journalist; Author, “Lords of the 
Press," etc. 
ROBERT K. STRAUS 
Member, City Council, New York City 
COLSTON E. WARNE 
Professor of Economics, Amherst College; 
President, Consumers Union 


Read the current issue of YOUR INVESTMENTS without 


cost. Send the complimentary coupon today for a free copy. 


FREE 


} COMPLIMENTARY COUPON 
| AMERICAN INVESTORS UNION, 10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost, the current 62-page issue of YOUR INVESTMENTS. If I decide that 
it helps me safeguard my savings, I will keep it, and you may send me your statement for 
$3.00 for one year’s membership and 11 additional issues. Otherwise I will return the com- 
plimentary copy to you within five days without further obligation. 


AMERICAN INVESTORS 
PAAAVOSB ooscd acvsuk-scnienee eemvsvolscoreyace varleilureayembchervehers covehanahers/ eleie/ailet ale lace) sini stoke aaiDRarAmMeanasE sie) slirLalisyshscetaXtagihaheLa ahwas UNION, Inc. 4 
sia 10 E. 40 St., New York, N. Y. 


